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In 
Brief. 



News of Crop Acreage, Economic Recovery, and Energy Supplies 



Farmers planted tl percent more 
acres lo major field crops this year 
than in 1983. Feed grain acreage 
jumped 18 million to 120 million^ ac* 
couDling for the largest part of the in* 
crease. Soybean seeding3 expanded 
about 5 million acres, while farmers 
planted 3 million more acres each of 
wheat and cotton. With larger acreage 
and average yields, crop output will re- 
bound sharply from last year. 

Beef production in the second half of 
1984 may be 5 percent lees than a year 
earlier, while park production could be 
down 10 percent or more. These de* 
clinee will only be partially offset by a 
5*percent increase in broiler produc* 
tion* Less meat this summer and fall 
should hold livestock prices above a 
year earlier Nevertheless, retail meat 
prices will rise only moderately be* 
cause total meat supplies wilt still be 
near record levels. 

Higher livestock prices and larger 
crops should mean higher net farm in* 
come for 1984, whlle^net cash income 
may be down because of increased pro- 
duction expenses. The first estimate of 
1983 net cash Income— including loans 
from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation— totaled a nominal 
record high $40.1 billion, up 9 percent 
from the $36.8 billion of 1982. 

While net cash income rose, net farm 
income fell from the $22.3 billion (re- 
vLeed) of 1982 to $16.1 billion In 1983. 
The decline reflects last year's record* 
large drawdown of crop inventories— 
$5.5 billion— due to the drought and 
acreage reduction programs. 

Crop farmt received $25.8 billion, or 64 
percent of total net cash income in 
1983. Livestock fanns accounted for 
$143 billion. Payment >in> kind (PlK) 
entitlements disbursed to crop farms 
in 1983 totaled $4 537 billion, while 
direct cash payments likely added 
$3,476 billion to crop farms' gross in* 
come. 




The United States and Canada are 
major trading partners; however, con* 
cerns have arisen lately over rapidly 
escalating Canadian pork exports. The 
International Trade Commission is 
conducting a fact-finding investigation 
of the Canadian pork Industry to as> 
sess its competitive poeition in the 
U.S. market. Also, legislation has been 
introduced in the United States that 
would allow additional duties on Cana* 
dian exports if USDA determines that 
Canadian pork producers are being 
subsidized. 

Since the mid 1970' s, Canadian exports 
of Jboth pork and live hogs to the Unit* 
ed States have increased tenfold, while 
U.S. exports to Canada have been only 
a sixth of earlier levels. In 1978. the 
United States shifted from being a net 
pork exporter with Canada to a net im- 
porter. 



The economic recovery continues to 
show strength. What was expected to 
be a relatively weak recovery produced 
increases in consumer and investment 
spending of 8.7 and 26.4 percent, 
respectively, during the first six quar* 
ters of the recovery period. PoUowing 
the 1974-^75 recession, consumer and 
investment spending increased a mod* 
est 8,3 and 5.6 percent, respectively. 

Employment, industrial production, 
and personal income statistics indicate 
the likelihood of continued strong but 
decelerating growth for the rest of 
1984. Impending slower growth should 
strengthen the possibility of continued 
recovery in 1985 by reducing future 
problems caused by increases in infta* 
tion, interest rates, and too-rapid con* 
sumer debt expansion. 

Energy supplies remain plentiful, 
despite hostilities between Iran and 
Iraq. Farmers can expect stable prices 
throughout the year. Energy use is ex* 
pected to increase about 10 percent 
from 1983, as most acreage from last 
year's PIK programs is returned to 
production and harvest fuel needs re* 
turn to normal. 

Planning long-term agricultural poli- 
cy requires an understanding of the 
probable economic environment for 
agriculture in the future. To plan 
fann programs, policymakers need to 
look at the role the United States will 
have In future world trade, U.S agri* 
culture is now part of an open and 
more volatile world food aystem. 
Therefore, US. farm policy is also 
shifting to recognize the Importance of 
reliable export markets and to make 
altowances for price variability from 
foreign origin. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Farmers planted 11 percent more acres 
to major field crops this year than in 
1983, when farm activity was subatan- 
tially reduced by ^veniment pro- 
grama. These programs were neces- 
sary to reduce the surplus of grain and 
cotton built from the large harvests of 
1981 and 1982. This year, however, 
dwindling stocks of feed grains, 
oiJseedSf and cotton encouraged farm- 
ers to plant more acres. 

Feed grain acreage Jumped 18 million 
to 120 millko, accounting for the lar- 
gest part of the increase^ Soybean 
seeding expanded about 5 million 
acres, while farmers put in 3 million 
more acres each of wheat and cotton. 

Much uncertainty surrounda 1984 
yields. Spring was Late in the entire 
eastern half of the Nation, with cool, 
wet conditions delaying field activity. 
Com planting was running about 2 
weeka late in the Corn Belt* until early 
May when it dried off and warmed. 
Thus, most of this year's com crop was 
planted in a abort time, but yields 
should not necesaarily be harmed. 
Much will depend on the weather for 
the rest of the growing season. 

The cool, late spring probably en- 
couraged some Com Belt farmers to 
plant part of their com acreage to soy- 
beans, which are typically planted 
after the soil IS warmer. Later, spring 
Hooding also forced some farmers in 
the western Com Belt to replant or 
switch to other crops. The impact of 
these floods will be evaluated this 



month, and a revised afisessment of 
planted acreage will be available in 
the September Agricultural Outlook. 

In recent years, farmers in the 
Southeast have faced considerable 
plant disease and drought. As a result, 
more acres of sorghum are being plant- 
ed after the winter wheat harvest this 
year. Last season, these States plant- 
ed just over a million acrea to 
sorghum. Seedings will exceed 1-9 mil- 
lion acres this year— equal to more 
than 13 percent of total U.S. sorghum 
acreage and double the 1982 percen- 
tage. 

Soybean acreage is declining in the 
Southeast, Apparently, in an attempt 
to solve soybean disease problems, 
farmers who double crop are including 
sorghum in an every-other year rota- 
tion- The resulting change in produc- 
tion patterns could require adjust- 
ments in the feed industry. 

The uncertainty about the size of the 
1984 feed grain and oilseed crops will 
affect livestock and poultry producers' 
decisions during the next several 
months. With feed grain supplies 
dropping to the lowest they have been 
in many years in some parts of the 
country, feed costs may be highly vari- 
able and subject to sharp swings if 
weather stresses the crop. 

This uncertainty comes on top of 
changing demand for livestock and 
poultry. The economy has been more 
robust than anticipated earlier, which 
has added to consumer demand for 
meat. But with rising interest rates 
and the possibility of slower increases 
in consumer incomes late this year and 
in 1985, feeders will be cautious about 
filling feedlots, breeding sows, and 
placing more chicks. Also, many farm- 
ers are faced with continued cash flow 
problems. Expanding the breeding 
herd requires holding female stock 
from slaughter, which lowers short tun 
cash flow. 

The strong prices for livestock and 
poultry this summer will likely en- 
courage greater feeding activity this 
fall and in 1985. If feed supplies are 
again abundant. The basic pattem of 
meat production will be affected very 
little during the next several months; 
however, because of biological lags, de- 
cisions to expand output are far in ad- 
vance of larger retail meat supplies. 



Beef production in the second half may 
be 5 percent less than a year earlier, 
while pork production could be down 
by 10 percent or more. These declines 
will only be partially offset by a 5- 
percent increase in broiler production. 
Even though red meat and poultry out* 
put this summer and fall will be small* 
er than in 1983, output will be about 
as large as in the first half. Thus, re- 
tail meat prices will rise only 
moderately. (Donald Seaborg (202) 
447-8376} 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

^Cattle 

Commercial cow slaughter during the 
first half was 20 percent above a year 
ago— the result of tight forage supplies 
through late spnng and the need for 
mixed crop- livestock operations to gen- 
erate additional cash flow^ 

The July 1 inventory of beef cows was 
down 1 percent from a year earlier and 
the number of beef heifers being held 
for possible herd replacements was also 
down 1 percent, suggesting that pro- 
ducers aren't expanding their herds at 
this time^ However, as a percentage of 
heifers on hand January 1, the 
number entering the herd during 
January to June was 43.9 percent, up 
from 39.8 percent last year 

This large number of heifers entering 
the herd helped offset the high cow 
slaughter during the first half. It also 
suggests that producers may have had 
intentions of expanding the herd. The 
number of other heifers not intended 
for replacements was up 2 percent 
from a year earlier and supports this 
contention. 

Two factors will influence producers* 
decisions concerning herd expansion or 
contraction in the near future. First> 
the outlook for adequate forage sup* 
plies in most regions is good. Pasture 
and range conditions are generally 
good to excellent in most States, with 
the exception of central Texas and 
much of Montana, Hay stocks will 
likely be adequate, with producer in- 
tentions to harvest an additional 2,6 
million acres of hay this year. 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 
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Second, prices are expected to 
strengthen this fall and od into 1985, 
the result of decbning beef and pork 
production. Therefore, the incentive to 
expand, or at least stabilize, the beef 
cow herd will hkely be strong. 

While nonfed cattle slaughter has been 
large since last summer, the reduced 
cow inventory reflects a substantially 
smaller base for future production* 
ThiB year's calf crop was estimated at 
43h4 million head, down 2 percent from 
a year earlier and the fourth straight 
year of decline. High cow slaughter 
and reduced replacement heifers this 
year point to another decline of the 
calf crop in 1985. 

Feeder cattle supplies were down 3 
percent at the beginning of the second 
quarter. However, the July 1 invento- 
ry of feeder cattle supplies was down 
less than 1 percent from July 1 tast 
yeaPf with the yearling supply up 1.5 
percent and calves outside feedlota 
down 1-5 percent. 

The number of cattle placed on feed in 
the 13 quarterly reporting States dur- 
ing April-June was down 5 percent 
from a year ago, while fed cattle mar- 
ketings were up 2 percent. The July 1 
inventory of cattle on feed was 4 per- 
cent below a year ago. 

A higher number of cattle in the 
heavier weight groups, resulting from 
large placements of cattle on feed dur- 
ing the first quarter, suggests that fed 
cattle marketings wUl likely be near 
year-earlier levels throughout the sum- 
mer and then decline this fall- Howev- 
er, second half beef production will de- 
cline from the first half because of de- 
creasing nonfed steer, heifer, and cow 
slaughter, as well as lower fourth- 
quarter fed production. 

Prices for Choice steers at Omaha will 
likely remain between $64 and $68 per 
cwt throughout the second half. The 
second-quarter average was $66- The 
price for yearlings at Kansaa City 
averaged $65.30 for second quarter, 
but prices will Btrengthen this fall as 
cattle feeders, encouraged by likely 
lower grain prices, bid up feeder cattle 
prices, Utiltty cow prices will maintain 
their spring early summer strength 
through the second half of this year. 
Prices for Utility cows at Omaha aver* 
aged over $42 per cwt this fip(nng, and 
only modest declines are likely in the 
second half- iJokn Nalivka (202) 447- 
8636} 



•Haga 

Hog prices in the mid-$50's per cwt, 
combined with moderating feed costs, 
have put farrow-to-rmtsh producers' re- 
turns above total costs for -the first 
time in over a year. Weekly hog prices 
averaged $48 to $49 per cwt from late 
March through mid June, but prices 
rose quickly to $54 to $55 in July. 
Meanwhile, com prices sofl«ned about 
15 cents a bushel, and soybean meal 
prices dropped about $16 a ton. How- 
ever, relatively high feed costs, some 
uncertainty about the 19S4 com crop, 
and tight credit will discourage pro- 
ducers from expanding the breeding 
herd until this coming fall- 
In the second quarter, commercial pork 
production totaled 3.67 billion pounds, 
down 3 percent from a year ago. 
Slaughter equaled 21.1 million head> 
also down 3 percent. Hog prices were 
relatively steady throughout the quar- 
ter and averaged $49 per cwt, up $2 
from a year earlier 

Commercial hog slaughter in second- 
half 1984 iis forecast 11 percent below 
last year and slightly lower than what 
was indicated by the June 1 inventory 
of market hogs. Last summer, produc- 
ers began to bquidate the herd. In 
contrast, this year producers are ex- 
pected to bold the herd steady this 
summer and may begin to expand this 
falL The average dressed weight may 
increase slightly. Still, commercial 
production is forecast 11 percent below 
last year 

For all of 1984, commercial production 
IS expected to total 14,4 billion pounds, 
down 5 percent from last year. In- 
creases in production during the first 
quarter will be more than offset by 
sharp declines in the second half- 

The likelihood of lower pork and beef 
production, along with a relatively 
strong economy^ will boost hog prices 
this summer and fall. However, large, 
burdensome stocks of frozen pork, 
along with rising broiler production, 
could Limit expected price increases- 
Hog prices in second-half 1984 are ex- 
pected to avera^ $52 to $67 per cwt, 
compared with $45 last year. 
fleiand W. Southard (202) 447-86361 



* Broilers 

During June, the number of broiler 
chicks hatched was up 4 percent from 
the 382-2 million of a year earlier- The 
number of chicks hatched weekly in 
July suggests that third quarter pro- 
duction will be 5 percent above the 
3.135 million pounds produced a year 
ago. Second -quarter output was up 2 
percent from 1983's 3,276 million 
pounds- 

Unless prices fall sharply, broiler pro- 
ducers will likely continue the expan^ 
sion in the fourth quarter. With red 
meat supplies expected to be below last 
year, broiler meat output from federal- 
ly inspected plants in the fourth qiiar- 
ter may be 6 percent above last yearns 
2,917 million pounds- 

firoiler producers might have set even 
more eggs if their hatchery supply 
flocks were larger. They have also de- 
layed selling old hens, as seen by the 
decline in the weekly slaughter of 
heavy, mature chickens. However^ as 
producers begin setting eggs for 
fourth Htu a rter slaughter, they should 
have adequate supplies of hatching 
eggs because of the usual seasonal de- 
cline in production and the increase in 
replacement pullets entering the flock- 

The composite price for whote birds in 
the 12 cities averaged 57.3 cents a 
pound during July, up from 53 cents 
last year. If the general economy 
stays strong and red meat supplies de* 
dine, prices during the third quarter 
may average 52 to 55 cents a pounds 
compared with last year's 54 cents, If 
output increases as expected in the 
fourth quartefj prices may average 50 
to 54 cents a pound, down from 55 
cents last year- lAllen «/- Baker 
(202) 447-8636} 

• TurkeyM 

During the second quarter of 1984, the 
output of turkey meat from federally 
inspected plants totaled 565 million 
pounds, up 1 percent from second- 
quarter 1983- Low returns during the 
main hatching season have caused a 
reduction in the number of poults 
placed for third-quarter slaughter 

Thus, third-quarter production may be 
1 to 3 percent below the 760 million 
pounds produced in 1963 While poult 
placement for fourth*quarter slaughter 
is incomplete, preliminary indicators 
suggest a decline in output from the 
third quarter. Unless the number of 
eggs set sharply increases, foiuth- 
quarter output may be 2 to 4 percent 
below the 759 million pounds of a year 
earlier. 
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This past May, stocks of frozen turkey 
in commercial warehouses increased 39 
million pounds, compared with an 18- 
mlllion-pound rise in 1983. Total 
stocks, however, have been lower in 
1984 than in 1983, and with reduced 
output, stocks will likely stay lower. 

During second -quarter 1984, prices for 
8- to 16-pound hen turkeys in New 
York averaged 67 cents a pound, up 
from 57 cents last year. With third- 
quarter output below last year, prices 
may average 11 to 14 cents above 
1983. With stocks of turkey likely to 
be belo^' last year and output down, 
prices in the fourth quarter will prob- 
ably strengthen and may average 72 to 
76 centa a pound, up from 69 cents last 
year. lAlUn J, Baker (202) 447-8636} 



•Eggs 

During June, egg production was the 
same as a year earlier- Second -quarter 
production was 1,408 million dozen, 
nearly the same as laat year's 1^405 
million. Producers have been holding 
their old bens longer and additional re- 
placement pullets began laying in 
June. The rate of lay per 100 layers 
on June 1 and July 1 was down 2 per- 
cent from last year. However, the 
number of layers on July 1 was up 3 
percent, suggesting increased produc- 
tion in the coming months. 

Even with some movement of o]d hens 
to slaughter, extra replacement pullets 
will result in increasing production 
and a higher rate of lay. So, egg pro- 
duction in the third quarter is expect- 
ed to increase 2 percent from the 1,399 
milUon dozen of a year earlier. During 



the fourth quarter, production may be 
up 3 percent from last year. 

Prices for cartoned Grade A large eggs 
in New York declined each month dur- 
ing the second quarter and averaged 
83 cents a dozen, up from 69 cents last 
year, but 20 centa below the first quar- 
ter. During July, prices averaged 71.5 
cents a dozen* up from last year's 68 
cents^ Prices may strengthen season- 
ally in late August and early Sep- 
tember, putting the third-quarter aver- 
age between 70 and 74 cents a dozen. 
If realized, this would be near the 74- 
cent average received in 1983. 
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During fourth quarter 1984* prices 
may average 68 to 72 cents a dozen, 
down sharply from 91 cents in 1983* 
when egg production was 4 percent 
below fall 1982. [Alien J. Baker 
(202) 4478636} 

• Dairy 

U.S. milk production totaled 11.8 bil- 
lion pounds during June, 3.6 percent 
below a year earlier June was the 
sixth month of the 15 month diversion 
program and the fifth consecutive 
month of year-over- year declines on a 
daily average basis ^ 

During January-June, milk production 
was 69,9 billion pounds, 1.7 percent 
below a year earlier If adjiiated for 
leap year, production was down 2.2 
percent. 

The first-half decline was due to re- 
duced dairy cow numbers* as well ae 
lower output per cow. The dairy cow 
herd declined 322,000 head from No- 
vember 1983 to June 1984, a drop of 
2.9 percent. Cow numbers were down 
2.4 percent from a year earlier. Much 
of the drop came from increased cul- 
ling by program participant^ but some 
nonparticlpants also may have reduced 
their herds because of lower returns 
and higher costs. 

In addition, output per cow during 
January June (on a daily average 
basis) was down 0.6 percent because of 
reduced concentrate feeding and other 
management practices. June posted a 
1:2 percent decline from last year On 
July 1, concentrate feeding per cow 
was 5 percent below a year earlier. 

Total milk production during 1984 is 
expected to decline 2.5 to 3.5 percent 
from last year's the record 140 bDlion 
pounds. The drop will primarily result 
from reduced marketings by partici- 
pants in the dairy diversion program. 

Farm prices for all milk during 
January July averaged $13.14 per cwt, 
37 cents below a year earlier Milk 
prices are expected to strengthen by 
yearendt but the annual average prob- 
ably will be 15 to 25 cents per cwt 
below 1983'a $13.56. The price for all 
milk (adjusted for differences in 
deductions) may be down 20 to 30 
cents^ 



In June, butter prices rose shnrply. 
Prices on the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change rose 18 cents a pound by the 
end of the month and were even above 
the minimum price at which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will sell 
stocks back to the industry. Hiese 
prices could not be sustained and fell 
13 to 15 centa during July. However, 
early August prices remained 4 to 5 
cents higher than in early June. 

The higher butter prices reflect the 
improvement in the overall supply- 
demand balance of milk. Butter and 
nonfat dry milk have absorbed most of 
the declines in milk output. 
Meanwhile, demand for cream and ice 
cream has been very Btrong, and butter 
sales have been brisk. 

With the improved balance between 
supply and use expected to spread from 
the butter and cream markets into 
other manufactured dairy products* 
prices for cheese should move higher 
this summer In addition^ nonfat dry 
milk prices may also strengthen later 
this year The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics' (BLS) wholesale price indei for 
all dairy products is expected to move 
above a year earlier by late fall* 

In June, the BLS retail index for all 
dairy products stood at 251.7 
<1967 = 100), up 0.8 percent from a 
year earlier. In contrast, the index for 
all food rose 3.4 percent during the 
same period. In 1984^ retail dairy 
prices are expected to be 0.6 to 2 per- 
cent higher than a year earlier. 
[Clifford M. Carman (202) 447 8636J 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

• Wheat 

As of July 1, winter wheat output was 
estimated at 2.02 billion bushels, the 
third largest crop ever. Crop develop* 
ment in the northern spring wheat 
areas Is mostly good to excellent. 
pointing to a potential 1984 harvest of 
over 500 million bushels, more than 15 
percent above 1983's, Total wheat pro- 
duction for 1984 is forecast at 2.62 bil- 
lion bushels. 

Yields are expected to be down some 
from 1983's record 39.4 bushels an 
acre* but around 5 million more acres 
will be in production because of lower 
participation in tKe 1984 acreage 
reduction program* The larger crop* 
along with ending stocks of 1.4 billion 
bushels, points to supplies near the 
« records of the past two seasons. 



Early-season prospects indicate a small 
decline for domestic use and exports in 
1984/85. With total disappearance 
projected to about match production, 
ending stocks in 1985 will remain near 
a burdensome 1.4 billion bushels. 

The forecast for foreign wheat produc- 
tion m 1984/85 was reduced slightly in 
July, but record global output is still 
anticipated. Except for the European 
Community <EC), the projections for 
the major foreign exporters were 
lowered from June's forecasts and were 
below last year's output. 

The largest reduction is expected in 
Australia, reflecting dry conditions in 
the eastern half of the country. Wheat 
area ia down in both Argentina and 
Canada because of poor planting condi- 
tions and a likely switch to more 
favorably priced crops. Also, Canada's 
yield prospects have been reduced by 
dry weather. Among major importers* 
a million-ton increase was registered 
in July for both Soviet and East Euro^ 
pean wheat crop prospects. The Soviet 
wheat crop is eipected to rise 8 million 
metric tons from 1 983/84. 

Global wheat use (excluding livestock 
feeding) in 1984/85 will again hit a 
record. Global feed use (excluding the 
USSR) increased about 40 percent, or 
16 million tons* in 1983/84 and this 
high level is expected to be maintained 
in 1984/85. The surge in feeding is at- 
tributable to the short 1983 corn sup- 
ply and subsequently higher com 
prices. 

Estimates for world wheat trade 
(July/June, excluding intra-EC trade) 
in both 1983/84 and 1984/85 were in"^ 
creased 1 million tons in July, to a 
record 102 million for each year. The 
estimate for U.S. exports in 1983/84 
was revised slightly opM^ard to 38.5 
million tons. The forecast for U.S. ex- 
ports in 1984/85 was also increased* to 
38.1 million tons, because of decreased 
output from foreign exporters and an 
expected rise in global trade. 

The Soviet wheat import forecast was 
raised 3 million tons to a record 23 
million. Partially offsetting this gain 
was an expected l-milUon-ton reduc- 
tion in total Chinese imports (to U 
million) and a hnir-millioD ton drop in 
Indian purchases. Despite the higher 
export forecast, the U.S. market share 
will likely fall for the third consecu- 
tive year, to the lowest since 1971/72. 
[Alien Schienbein <202) 447-8444 and 
Bradley Karmen (202) 447-8879} 
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• Rice 

Domestic disappearance estimates for 
1983/84 were lowered from 60 million 
cwt to 59.1 millioD in July, reflecting^ 
slower use by brewere and, according 
to the June Acreage report, lower seed 
use. The drop tn domestic use will 
likely show up in ending stocks, 
currently estimated at 43.8 million 
cwt. 

Planted and harvested acreage may be 
below^ 3 million this year. The 1984 
rice crop is forecast at 135 million cwt, 
down sharply from previous estimates 
of 150 million cwt or more- Still, the 
new crop would represent a 35-percent 
increase from the 1963 harvest. 

Total supplies in 1984/85 may reach 
180 million cwt, up modestly from the 
current year's 172 million. Disappear- 
ance forecasts as of July 11 remain 
peBsimiat!c, with exports expected to 
■how no improvement from 19S3/84*s 
estimated 62 million cwt (rou^h basis). 
Domestic use is estimated at 61 nUh 
lion cwt. Total disappearance, includ- 
ing residual, is estimated at 132 mil- 
lion cwt, leaving 45 million in stocks 
at the end of 1984/85. Prices for 
1984/85 an forecast between $8 and 
$9.50 per cwt^ still well below the tar- 
get pnce of $11,90. 

World rou^h rice production in 1983/84 
is estimated at 449 million metric ton^ 
(rou^h^basts)^ an 800,000'ton increase 
from the June forecast, reflecting 
larger Thai output. World nee produc- 
tion in 1984/85 will likely top 450 mil- 
lion tons, with records in Chinas Bur- 
roa» Pakistan, and Indonesia- Output 
in Thaiiand it expected to fall from the 
1983 record, but wjU still be the second 
largest ever. The forecast for the Ban- 
gladesh crop was lowered because of 
recent flooding. 

The projection for 1984 world trade 
was increased 300,000 tons in July, to 
12.2 million. After flood damage to its 
crop, Bangladesh purchased rice from 
Thailand and Burma; the export fore- 
casts for Thailand and Burma were 
subsequently raised. Because of dimin- 
ished atocks. the Philippines made ma- 
jor purchases in July. Japan imported 
rice from South Korea through repay- 
ment of an outstanding loan. 



World trade in 1985 is forecast to fall 
below 12 million tons. Thai and Pakis- 
tani exporta will likely drop elightlyt 
but Burmese ahipments are expected 
to continue upward. Indonesia could 
become the largest importer in 1985; 
India will likely be the biggest this 
year. India and Bangladesh will con- 
tinue to build stocks through imports, 
but their purchases should be smaller. 
U.S. export forecasts for 1984 and 1985 
remain at 2 million metric tons (milled 
basia). (Barbara C Stucker 
(202) 447-8444 and Bradley Karmen 
(202) 447-8879] 

^Feed Grains 

Prospects for com production were de- 
creased by flooding in the western 
Com Belt In late June. Also, the July 
Crop Production report indicated a 
smaller oat area for harvest. These 
two factors equal a potential reduction 
of 3,7 million metric tons of grain. 
However, 3 million of thia are to be 
offset by increased prospects for barley 
and sorghum. The area planted to 
these crops waa somewhat larger than 
had been expected earlier- 
Feed grain production this summer 
and fall is expected to total almost 238 
million metric tons— an increase of 
more than 100 million from the re- 
duced 1983 harvest. 

The large prospective barley crop may 
push prices somewhat lower and in- 
crease barley feed use in 1984/85. 
However, a decrease in com export 
prospects would put total feed grain 
use for 1984/85 at 216 million metric 
tona, 800,000 less than prospects in 
late June, but 8 million larger than 
the preliminary estimates for total use 
in 1983/84. 

With production rising much more 
than use, feed grain stocks will be sub- 
stantially rebuilt in 1984/85. Stocks 
at the end of 1984/85 are expected to 
be near 49 million tons— about 86 per- 
cent larger than this year's estimated 
carryover of 26.2 million, but only 
one-half 1982/83'b burdensome ending 
stocks. 

The easing supply situation is expected 
to result in lower average fann prices 
for feed grains. However^ this year's 
reduced oat harvest will likely tighten 
supplies enough to strengthen oat 
prices. 



A significant factor in this year's feed 
grain picture is the delay in getting 
the com crop planted. Plantings this 
year were the latest since 1979. The 
late plantings do not mean lower yields 
per se. as evident from the large 1979 
cropt however* the crop faces greater 
risk of early frost. Because the crop 
was planted late, not as much new- 
crop com wilt find its way to market 
before October 1. A greater share of 
market needs during June-September 
will have to be met from the old crop 
or other grains. 

World coarse grain production for 
1984/86 was forecast at almost 794 
million metric tons in July— a drop of 
2.5 million from a month earlier, but 
still more than 100 million above the 
preliminary estimate for 1983/84. The 
reduced 1984/85 forecast was primarily 
due to lower Soviet and Chinese 
crops— down 1.5 and 2 million tons, 
respectively. Somewhat offsetting this 
were improved crop prospects in non- 
EC Western Europe and Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Foreign (excluding the USSR) feed use 
of coarse grains has been relatively 
stagnant since 1979, although regional 
changes have occurred. Most signifi- 
cant has been the steady reduction in 
the European Community (£C) feed 
use. EC feed use has declined since 
the late 1970*Sf because coarse grains 
have been replaced by nongrain feed 
ingredients. Also, the EC haa recently 
been using more wheat in feed rations^ 

The reduction in EC feed use haa had a 
drastic impact on coarse grain imports. 
In 1976, imports reached a peak of 23 
million tons, most of which were pur- 
chased from the United States- For 
1984/85. the EC may import only 
about 4 million tons and become a net 
exporter of coarse gratna. A reduction 
in coarse grain feeding in Eastern Eu- 
rope has caused smaller U.S. exports to 
that region. Unlike in the EC, the re 
duced East European imports in recent 
years are due to a lack of foreign ex- 
change or credit. 
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The recent decline in world coarse 
grain trade and U.S. exports stems 
from the overall stagnant trend in 
foreign feed use* U.S. coarse grain ex- 
ports were around 70 million tons in 
1979/80 and 1980/81, but dropped to a 
low of 53 million in 1982/83. Exports 
will increase in 1983/84, and they may 
also rise In 1984/85. Production short- 
falls in several exporting countries, 
most notably in South Africa, and 
larger purchases by the USSR, Japan, 
and many developing countries are key 
factors. 

US. com exports for 1983/84 are fore 
cast at 48.3 million tons. For 1984/85, 
the export forecast was lowered in 
July, from 51.4 million tons to 50.2 
million, primarily reflecting an expect- 
ed reduction in South African pur- 
chases next year. ILarry Van Meir 
(202) 447 8776 and Bradley Karm^n 
(202) 447-88791 

* OihffdM 

Central Illinois soybean prices began 
the month of June at $8.14 a bushel 
but slid to $6,67 by July 31. This 
season^s price behavior is typical of 
"short crop" years, when prices nor- 
mally reach highs in the late spring 
before a big summer decline. Soybean 
acreage estimates met expectations 
and did not significantly affect prices. 

According to the June Acreage report. 
farmers planted 68 million acres of 
soybeans. If yields are near trend, pro- 
duction in 1984/86 could exceed 2 bil- 
lion bushels. However, the low 105- 
million-bushel carryover anticipated 
for 1983/84 would allow 1984/85 sup- 
plies to rise only 11 percent. 

Next season will likely feature contin- 
ued weak soybean meal demand at 
least through the first half of the year. 
Domestic soybean oil supplies could 
remain tight, although production will 
be greater than in 1983/84. Weak meal 
demand should lend support to contin- 
ued price strength for vegetable oils. 

U.S. soybean meal pnces continue to 
decline. Prices were Bhoxit $180 a ton 
in early June, but fell to $150 by 
July 31. Soybean meal supplies in 
1983/84 are estimated to decline 14 
percent from a year earlien in spite of 
weak demand for protein feed. 



Soybean oil prices averaged 36.9 cents 
a pound In June, after Cresting near 40 
cents in May. By July 31, prices had 
fallen to 28. 3 cents. Prices may aver- 
age in the low 30-cent range through 
the remainder of the season ^ 

Widespread substitution of other fats 
and oils; e*£., animal fats, and com 
and palm oil, is offsetting short sup- 
plies of soybean oil. Soybean oil con- 
sumption is expected to equal 9 6 bil- 
lion pounds this season— a much lower 
total than would normally be expected 
given the economic recovery. Substitu- 
tion of other oils has helped tame 
prices. 

Prospects for 1984/85 point to a turna- 
round in conditions governing the 
current world oilseed market. Instead 
of tight supplies and high prices, 
record world production and lower 
prices are forecast for 1984/85. 

July's estimate of world oilseed pro- 
duction, at 185.3 million metric tons, is 
20.8 million tons (13 percent) above 
1983/84 and up 3.3 million from June- 
World production forecasts were in- 
creased in July, despite a reduction in 
estimated U.S. plantings. The forecast 
for foreign output was raised 4.6 mil- 
lion tons because of better yield pros- 
pects and indications of larger planted 
area in several Northern Hemisphere 
countries- Record world soybean, ra- 
pe seed, cottonseed, and sun flower seed 
crops are expected. 

Sharply larger areas in Canada and 
Poland, plus improved yields in the 
United Kingdomi are behind the 1.4- 
million-ton increase in 1984/85 ra- 
peseed production. A rebound In U.S, 
Soviet, and Pakistani cotton produc 
tion is expected to push world cot- 
tonseed production up almost 2.4 mil* 
lion tons. For sunflowerseed. sharply 
larger crops in the United States and 
the European Community, along with 
a doubling of South African output 
from the drought -reduced 1983/84 lev- 
el, may lead to a 1.8-minion'ton gain 
in the world tally. 

World soybean production will rebound 
strongly in 1984/85, likely accounting 
for around 60 percent of total oilseed 
production, compared with 48 percent 
the previous year and 52 percent in 
1982/83. Most of the expected increase 
will be in the United States, as foreign 
production may be up only 1.2 million 
tons (3 percent). A decline of 0.6 mil- 
lion tons is likely in Argentina, be- 



cause yields should^ return to more nor- 
mal levels. However^ Brazilian output 
could jump 800.000 tons to a record 16 
million tons, as area expands and 
yields rebound from reduced 1983/84 
levels. 

U.S. soybean exports should increase 
next year because of larger domestic 
supplies, lower prices, reduced Argen- 
tine competition, and some pickup in 
world demand. U.S. exports are fore- 
cast at 22.6 million tons, 1.8 million 
above the 1983/84 estimate, but still 
almost 3 million below the 1981/82 
record. 

However, exports of soybean meal and 
oil may not fare as well. With world 
output of the major protein meals ex- 
pected to be up 5 percent or more and 
growth in world livestock production 
likely to remain sluggish, U.S. soybean 
meal exports may be only 5 nuJlion 
metnc tons, up 140,000 from 1983/84, 
but almost L5 million below 1982/83. 
In addition, prices will be sharply 
lower; US. prices are expected to aver- 
age $16 to $46 a ton below 1983/84. 

Continued improvement in domestic 
demand and large increases in foreign 
vegetable oil supplies may lead to a 
90,000 ton reduction in U.S. soybean 
oil exports in 1984/85. Substantial 
recovery in Malaysian palm o\\ produc- 
tion has already occurred in recent 
monthsi with a corresponding drop in 
prices. While world oil prices will drop 
further in coming months (averaging 
below 1983/84), they will remain rela- 
tively high compared with recent 
years. (Roger Hoakin (202) 447-8776 
and Gerald Rector (202) 447-89121 

• Cotton 

Ending stocks of U.S. cotton in 
1984/85 are tlow forecast to reach 3.7 
million bales— very close to the level 
that would trigger a mandatory paid 
land diversion of at least 6 percent and 
an acreage reduction program of no 
more than 20 percent in 1986. Rain- 
fall in the Texas High Plains, Delta, 
and Southeast, plus hot weather dur- 
ing June and early July» raised the 
forecast of 1984 production nearly 3 
percent to 11.8 million bales. 
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Commodity Market Prices; Monthly Update 
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Weak mill use during March-June and 
a continued acceleration in textile im- 
ports during April -June have prompted 
new pessiroisro conc«ming U.S, con- 
sumption. Mill use doling 1984/85 is 
now forecast to total 5,6 million balesi 
rather than the 5.7 million that was 
previoualy expected. Use in 1983/84 is 
placed at fi.9 million bales- 
Prospects for world cotton production 
in 1984/85 indicate about a 9-percent 
increase to a record 73.9 million bales. 
This forecast ia up 600,000 bales from 
June becauae of better prospects in the 
United States and several foreign 
countries- 

World consumption is also expected to 
rise on the strength of global economic 
growth. Mill use is projected at 70,5 
million bales* 2,8 percent higher than 
in 1983/84. 

Global stocks are projected to increase 
to 28 million bales at the end of 
1984/85, equivalent to almost 40 per- 
cent of consumption, compared with 36 
percent for 1983/84. Most of the stock 
increase is projected to occur overseas, 
particularly in China^ 

Total trade, projected at 19,2 million 
bales, Is not expected to increase signi- 
ficantly, even with the gain in con- 
sumption. The largest consumption 
gains are projected to occur in major 
exporting countries. Pakistan and the 
Soviet Union, which imported from the 
United States in 1983/84, are expected 
to meet domestic demand out of their 
own production in 1984. 

The new twiat in 1984/85 will be the 
shift in trade patterns. In particular, 
China's arrival as an exporter is ex- 
pected to coincide with Pakistan's 
recovery. This will intensify competi- 
tion, especially in East Asian markets- 
The United States is forecast to hold 
its traditional world market share of 
about 29 percent— down from 
1983/84's unusually large 37 percent. 
China has yet to prove itself as a reli- 
able supplier of quality cotton In world 
markets. Nevertheless, projected 
Chinese ending stocks of 8.7 million 
bales indicate enormous export poten- 
tial (Terry Townsend (202) 447-8444 
and Donrul O'Flynn (202) 382-9820} 



• Peanuts 

The June Ac/^^a^e report indicated that 
planted acreage is 1.546 million, up 
nearly 10 percent from last year and 
above earlier intentions. The acreage 
increase reflects a strong contract 
market for additional peanuts. The 
deadline /or signing contracts for addi- 
tional peanuts was April 15, 

Increased acreage is indicated in all 
three major producing areas, with the 
Southeast up 13 percent; Virginia- 
Carolina, 4 percent 2 and the 
Southwest, 4 percent. The Southeast 
accounts for about 60 percent of 1984 
planted acreage. 

In contrast to the expected abundance 
of peanuts in 1984/85, current supplies 
are tight. The forecast for ending 
stocks, which are used for processing 
until peanuts from the new crop are 
available in early fall* was lowered to 
670 million pounds. The lower stocks 
reflect an increase in seed use for 
1984-crop plantings. The estimated 
crush has also been increased slightly. 
iDuane Hacklander (202) 4478776} j 

• Tobacco 

Production of flue-cured tobacco this 
season is expected to total 791 million 
pounds (359,000 metnc tons). 4 per- I 
cent below last year, 21 percent less 
than 1982, and the lowest since 1943. 
Production is down in all States, ex- 
cept Virginia. The average yield is 
forecast slightly lower than last year. 

Total disappearance of flue-cured to- 
bacco in 1983/84 likely dropped about 
3 percent from the previous season's 
935 million pounds because of reduced 
U.S^ cigarette output and smaller ex- 
ports. Disappearance probably exceed- 
ed 1983 marketings though, so July 1 
stocks dropped. In addition, 1984 mar- 
ketings are expected to fall short of 
use. 



This season, burley use may decline 
from last year's 579 million pounds. 
Both domestic use and exports are ex- 
pected to drop. However, since use is 
above marketings. October 1 stocks 
will likely fall from last year's L32 bil- 
lion pounds. Nevertheless, growers are 
expected to produce more hurley in 
1984/85, so marketings will likely 
exceed use, again boosting stocks. 

Unmanufactured tobacco exports dur- 
ing July 1983 June 1984 were 1.5 per- 
cent below a year earlier* Flue-cured 
exports during tha 1983/84 marketing 
^ear were 1 percent below a year earli- 
er. Burley exports will likely decline 
from 1982/83's 135 million pounds. 
IVerner JV, Grise (202) 447-8776} 

• Fruit 

If July 1 forecasts are realized, 1984 
production of noncitrus fruit (exclud- 
ing dried prunes) wiU be 5 percent 
above last year. Larger crops of apri- 
cots, peaches, tart cherriee» and Cali- 
fornia grapes and plums are expected. 
However, apple and pear crops wfll be 
down 1 and 11 perceVit, respectively. 
Even with moderately larger produc 
tion, fruit prices are expected to 
remain firm this summer. 

During the first half of 1984» the index 
of grower prices for all fruit averaged 
16 percent above 1983. However^ the 
June index was 60 percent above a 
year earlier^ mainly because of higher 
prices for citrus and apples. Even 
though supplies of most summer fruit 
will be adequate to ample, the remain- 
ing diminished supplies of oranges will 
likely continue to push the grower 
price index well above a year earlier. 

Retail prices of freah and processed 
fruit have also advanced steadily thia 
year* reflecting reduced supplies and 
rising demand. Retail fresh fruit 
prices may rise at a slower pace this 
summer because of larger supplies of 
most fruit. However, sharply reduced 
supplies of fresh oranges> frozen con^ 
centrated orange juice, and canned 
fruit will keep average retail prices of 
both fresh and processed fruit above a 
year earlier 
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The 1984 Califonua almond crop is ex* 
pected to total a record 520 million 
pounds, A helled basii^ more than twice 
as large aa the small 1983 crop and 27 
percent above the 1981 record. Ac* 
cording to the Almond Board of Cali- 
fomia^ U.S^ shipments totaled around 
300 million pounds during 1983/S4, 
down slightly from th« previous season 
because of reduced exports. However, 
ending stocks will remain well below a 
year ago because of the small 1983 
crop. Nevertheless, the record crop is 
expected to cause prices to fall below a 
year ago. [Ben Huang (202) 447-7290} 

• VegttabieM 

The harvested acreage of seven major 
freah vegetables this summer is es- 
timated at 271.420t slightly higher 
than last summer's 268^530 acres, in 
California^ broccoli, cauliflower, sweet 
com, and lettuce acreage is down 5 
percent. However, for all major States, 
including California, increased acreage 
is expected for carrots, celery, sweet 
com, and tomatoes; decreased acreage 
13 likely for broccoli^ cauliflower, and 
lettuce. The expected increase in fresh 
vegetable supplies should keep retail 
prices on their seasonally downward 
trend. 

Honeydew melon acreage in Arizona 
and California is up 1,000—7 percent 
above last summer s 14,900 seres. The 
acreage for summer onions is up 2.7 
percent because of increases in harvest 
intentions for the storage crop. 

Fr^eh Vegetable retail prices began 
their seasonal decline in March. 
Prices reached their high in February, 
after tight supplies from Florida and 
Texas put upward pressure on the com- 
posite index. Retail prices in August 
will continue in a seasonal trough as 
harvests spread across Washington, 
Wisconsin, and New York. 

After a second consecutive season of 
above-average potato prices, fall potato 
growers are expected to increase har- 
vested acreage 4 percent, from 1.05 
million in 1983 to 1.09 million in 1984. 
Idaho growers, with 30 percent of U.S. 
fall acreage, indicated aiA8-percent in- 
crease. North Dakota and Washington 
growers, representing a 22 percent 
share of the fall totaU plan to harvest 
6.5 percent more acres. 



Looking back, the 1982 fall potato 
acreage increased 3-3 percent and pro- 
duction jumped 4.6 percent. Also, the 
U.S. season-average grower price 
dropped 18 percent that Jfaar, from 
$5.41 to $4.45 per cwt. If average 
yields prevail, fall 1984 production 
would reach 300.000 cwt. 4 percent 
more than last year. Thus^ the 
1984/85 average pnce could drop below 
$5 per cwt. For the remainder of 
1983/84. though, grower prices are ex- 
pected to stay above last year's third- 
quarter average of $6.20 per cwt, in- 
creasing the Consumer Price Index for 
freah vegetables^ 

In July, wholesale canned vegetable 
prices were unchanged from June. The 
steady prices contrast with a 3 percent 
increase a year earlier, when forecasts 
pointed to smaller packs of snap beans, 
peas, sweet com, and tomatoes. 

Although increased acreage for pro- 
cessing vegetables indicated a larger 
pack this year, bad weather in princi- 
pal producing regions will affect yields. 
Therefore^ the 8-percent expansion in 
contracted acreage may be offset by re- 
duced yields, which will put pressure 
on processors to seek production from 
noncontracted acreage. 

Wholesale pnces for frozen vegetables 
are being influenced by many of the 
same pressures felt by canned prices. 
Large ending stocks in 1983 reduced 
the 1983/84 pack of major frozen 
items^ but brisk movement due to the 
economic recovery helped push prices 
np. Expanded acreage intentions for 
this year's Crop will hold down further 
price increases until total 1984/85 
pack estimates are knowa* [John Love 
(202) 447^7290} 

• Sugar 

Negotiations in Geneva for a new 
International Sugar Agreement (ISA) 
failed in late June. The current ISA 
will expire December 31,1984. An ad- 
ministrative ISA^ without economic 
provisions and largely restricted to 
maintaining statistics, will be in effect 
for 1985 and 1986. 
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Release of ISA stocks after December 
and the absence of ISA limits on ex- 
ports should keep world sugar prices at 
4 to 6 cents a pound through Hrst- 
quarter 1985. Prices dropped below 5 
cents a pound (fi^b. Caribbean) in 
July> down from an average 5.5 cents 
in June and the lowest since November 
1971. Depressed prices also reflect a 
projected addition of over 1 million 
tons to world stocks— the result of 
world sugar output rising above con* 
sumption in 1984/85. Prices averaged 

8.5 cents a pound in 1983 and 8.4 cents 
in 1982. 

The U.S. raw sugar price (c.i.f., 
duty/feepaid. New York) averaged 
nearly 22 cents a pound in July, about 
the same as in the last 4 months. 
Prices could ease slightly during July- 
September because of the relatively 
large quota imports expected at that 
time. 

Wholesale refined sugar prices have 
been unchanged since January— 29.6 
to 32 cents a pounds depending on the 
market area. Retail prices averaged 
36.8 cents a pound iif June, up margi- 
nally from May and 198Ts 36.2 cents. 
Per capita sugar use is estimated at 
67.6 pounds in 1984* down 3.3 pounds. 

Demand for com sweeteners, especially 
high fructose com syrup (HFCS), con- 
tinues strong. Per capita use of HFCS 
is forecast at 36.3 pounds in 1984, up 

5.6 pounds from last year. Prices in 
June rose a half cent for HFCS'55, and 
up to a cent in some markets for 
HPCS-42. Some of the U.S. demand is 
being met by HPCS imports from Ca- 
nada^ estimated at o\-er 100,000 tons in 
fiscal 1984. U.S. prices for HFCS-55 
range from 23.5 to 25.2 cents a pound, 
dry basis— still a substantial discount 
from wholesale sugar prices. 

U.S. sugarbeet area is estimated at 
nearly 11 million acres in 1984, up 4 
percent from ^ast season. Sugarcane 
area will be down about 3.8 percent. 
Sugar output in 1984/85 is estimated 
at nearly 5.8 million tons, up from 5.6 
million the previous year and about 
equal to 1982/83. [Robert Barry 
(202) 447-7290} 
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Farm Income Update 



1983 Income Estimates Completed 
EconomLc contjitiona within the farm 
sector during 1983 were both volatile 
and diverse. The drought and rarmers' 
decisions on program participation 
created wide variations in the incomes 
of individual farmers. The volatility is 
well Dlu^rated by the first estimates 
of 1983 income statistics, particulary 
the net cash and net farm income 
measures. The forecast for 1984 net 
farm income remains at $30 to $34 bil^ 
hon. and net cash income remains at 
$34 to $38 billion. 

Although nominal cash receipts de- 
clined for the first time in 6 years in 
1963, gross cash income was just below 
the 1982 recordhlgh. Increased direct 
Government payments [cash plus 
payment-in-kLnd Q*IK) disbursements! 
offset much of^ the decline in cash re- 
ceipts and machine hire and custom 
work income, putting gross cash in^ 
come at $149.6 biBion—down slightly 
from 1982's $150.2 billion. Meanwhile, 
a 6-percent decline in total input use 
offset a rise of less than 3 percent in 
the prices of input items, leaving cash 
production expenses down $3.9 billion. 

Net cash income— including loans from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC)— totaled a nominal recordhigh 
$40.1 billion in 1983, up substantially 
from the $36.6 billion of 1982 and the 
previous high of $37.7 billion set in 



Farm Income and Cash flow Statement 






■ 


^H 


Item 


1980R 


1981R 


19B2R 


1983 


19B4F 








Billion OolJars 




Farm income source* 

1. Ca»h receipts ^, 

Crops' , 


140.5 
7Z7 

67.8 
1.3 
0.0 
1.3 


142.6 

7^3 

69.2 

1.9 

0.0 

1.9 


144.8 

74.6 

70.1 

15 

0.0 

3.5 


138.7 

69.5 

69.2 

4.1 

5.2 

9.3 


144^ 148 

70-74 

72- 76 

2-5 

4-6 
6^ 10 


Livestock 

Cash Government DAVm«nii. . . . 

Value of PiKcommodities .... 

2 Direct Government Dayments. . 


3. Other cash (ncome' 


1.5 


1.9 


20 


1.5 


1 ^3 


4. Grosscash incomef1+2+31*. . . 


14a3 


146.4 


150.2 


149.6 


154^158 


5, Nonmor>ev income* . 


12.4 


13.6 


14.2 


13.6 


12^14 


6. Realized gro^ Income (4^5). . . 


1&5.7 


i6ao 


164.4 


16a2 


167- 171 


7. value of Inventory Change 


^5.5 


7.9 


2jo 


■11.7 


7- 11 


8. Total gross income (6^7) 


150,2 


167.9 


161.8 


151.4 


1 7a^r 180 


Production ejipensen 
9. Cash expflfises'* .......... 


105.6 
12^9 


111.4 
136.9 


113.4 
139.5 


109.5 

135.3 


1 

116-122 

144^ 148 


10. Total ejcpensej , , , 


Income jiaiement: 

Neica»h income:** 
11. Nominal (4-9) 


37.7 
21.1 


35.0 
17.9 


36.8 

17.8 


4ai 

18.6 


1 

34-38 
15-17 


Deflated 11972$)^ 


NeTfarm Income:' 

12- Nominal total net (8-10) 

Tottlnett1972$r 

Total net (1967$)" 


21.2 

n.9 

8.6 


31 .a 

15.9 
11.4 


2Z3 

laa 

7.7 


16.1 
7.5 
5.4 


30-34 
13-15 

911 

1 


13. Off. farm Income 


37.6 

15.2 
9.4 
5.9 


39.6 

I^SS 
9.3 
6.2 


39.4 

6.8 
3.7 
3.1 


41,0 

2S 
2,1 
0.8 


41 -46 

6^ 10 1 
2^6 1 
2-6 1 


Other sources and uses of fundi; 

14. Change In loans outstanding* . . . 

Reai estate 

Nonreale*tate' 


15. Rental Income * . . . 


6.6 
68.5 


5.7 
56.1 


5.6 
49.3 


4,3 
47.3 


4^6 , 
47-51 


16. GroS5cashflow(1U14+15). . . 


17. Capital ejcpendJiures* 


18.0 


16.8 


13.6 


13.1 


13^17 


18. Net casin flow'* Ilfr17) . . . . 


4a5 


39.3 


35.6 


34.2 


32-36 


R * revised. F • forecast 'Includes net CCC loans. ^Income from custom work, machine 
hire, and farm recrealior^l actiwillev 'Numbers In parenlheses indlcaie the combination of 
items required tO caiculate a given item. *Value of home consumption of farm products and 
imputed rental value of farm dwellings. * Ejtdudes depreciaifon and perquisites to hired labor. 
lEKCludes farm dwellings. 'Deflated by The GNP implicit price deflator. 'Deflated by ihe 
CPl-LU*EKCludesCCC loafis. 
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1980. Except for 1981, when the in- 
crease in cash sources of income failed 
to offset larger cash expenses, nominal 
net cash income has increas^nl each 
year since 1977< 

While net cash income rose, net farm 
income fell from the revised $22.3 bil- 
lion of 1982 to $161 billion in 1983— 
the lowest nominal value since 197rs 
$15 billion. Over the past few years, 
net farm income has been more vola- 
tile than net cash income. This can be 
traced to dramatic swings in the 
weather and the attendant large in- 
ventory adjustments. 

The value of the change in farm inven- 
tories figured prominently in determin- 
ing 1983 net farm income. The large 
1981 and 1982 crops and resulting 
large carryovers were followed by the 
1983 drought- reduced crop and a 
record-large inventory drawdown of 
$117 billion* The 1980 drought pro- 
vided the previous record ln%"entory 
drawdown of $5.5 billion. The rtrong- 
est buildup of farm inventories was 
$7.9 billion in 1981* but with good 
yields, this may be eclipsed during 
1984- 

Gross cash flow in 1983 fell about 4 
percent from the $49.3 billion of 1982. 
The sources of gross cash flow also 
changed considerably^ with cash in- 
come from farming and rentals ac- 
counting for about 94 percent of the 
total. Changes in louns outstanding 
fell about 57 percent from 1982*s $6.8 
billion and were only 16 percent of the 
$18 billion average borrowed during 
1979, 1980, and 198L Altliough capi- 
tal expenditures (excluding dwellings) 
declined 4 percent from tlie previous 
year's $13.6 billion, net cash flow still 
fell about 4 percent to $34.2 billion- 
the fourth consecutive annual decline. 

Net cash flow is the sum of net cash 
income from farming, loans* and net 
rent* less expenditures for capital 
items. Net cash flow measures the 
change in cash available for business 
bperations, real estate purchases, and 
household consumption. 

Off-farm income is estimated at $41 
billion in 1983. up about 4 percent 
from the $39.4 billion of 1982. Despite 
the sharp drop in net farm income* the 
total income of the families of farm 
operators was the fifth highest on 
record— $24,092 per farm. 



Ca^h Receipts, 1980-83 



1980R 



Crop receipt* 

Food^ralfu 10,386 

Wheat 8.836 

Rico 1.519 

Rye 30 

FeedQfainsftnd haV 18,318 

Corn - 13.966 

OflW 303 

Bviev «... 736 

Grain sorghum ....*..• 1 ,394 

HavUll) 1.9ie 

OMcfOPi. . 15.497 

Soybeeni 14,246 

Peanuts 606 

Other oil crops 645 

Cotton lint ftnd seed 4,478 

Tobacco 2.672 

Fruh and null * 6,535 

Vegetables 7,285 

Oth^r croPs < . 7,538 

Subtotal, crops 71.707 

Livesrtqjck receipts 

Red meats 40,855 

Cattle 28.947 

Calves 2,518 

Hogs 6.921 

She«p and lambs 470 

Poultry and eggs 9,157 

Broilers 4,305 

Turkeys 1,269 

Eggs 3.247 

Gthef poultry 336 

Dairy products 16.587 

Whotesatfl milk 16,274 

Retail milk 312 

Other livestock >'20l 

Subtotal, livestock 67.800 

Total receipts 140,507 

R « ravised. 

Totalimay not add Ljecausoof rounding. 









Percentage 








Change. 


1981 R 


1982R 


1983 


1982-83 


Mfllion 


dollars 




Percent 


11£t6 


11.546 


9.956 


-13.8 


9.848 


9,990 


9.018 


9.7 


1.729 


1.515 


874 


42.3 


39 


43 


64 


5o:i 


17.-J44 


18.274 


16.808 


8.0 


12.790 


13.543 


12.193 


-10.0 


373 


346 


341 


-1.5 


a64 


806 


962 


19.3 


1.259 


1,570 


1,106 


^59.8 


1^57 


2.010 


2.207 


9.8 


13.857 


13.961 


13,300 


4.7 


12.247 


12,661 


12.006 


6.2 


1,048 


818 


787 


-18 


662 


482 


505 


4.7 


4,551 


4,948 


4,283 


.13.4 


3^50 


3,342 


2,831 


-16.3 


6.561 


6.726 


6.153 


-8.5 


8.743 


8,065 


8^33 


2,1 


7,620 


7,759 


7,953 


2.6 



73.342 



7^.6^3 69,516 



-6.8 



39,779 

27.417 

2,161 

9.785 

416 


40.940 

27.935 

1.971 

10.586 

447 


38^26 

26.649 

2.045 

0.714 

418 


-5.2 
4.6 
3.8 
-8.2 
^.6 


9549 

4.650 

U47 

3,649 

405 


9.534 
4/182 
U46 
3^37 
369 


9^60 
4.849 
1 262 

3;443 
406 


4.5 
8.2 
1.3 
0.2 
9.9 


1B.128 

17.797 

331 


18.273 

17.985 
288 


18.806 

18.530 

278 


2.9 

3.0 
-3.5 


1.358 


1.392 


1^09 


15.6 


69.214 


70.139 


69,203 


-1.3 


142.557 


144.762 


138.719 


4^ 
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ComH Receipts Fall 
Total cash receipts from 1983 market- 
ings of farai products declined 4.2 per- 
cent from 1982'a $144.8 billion. Crop 
receipts decreased 6-8 percent from the 
$74.6 billion of 1982, and livestock re- 
ceipts fell 1.3 percent from the previ' 
ous year's $70.1 billion- 

For livestock, lower prices offset larger 
iharketinga. Production increased for 
pork, up 7 percent; beef, 3 percent; 
and broilers. 2 percent. Higher aver- 
age prices for crops were more than 
offset by a drop in the volume of mar- 
ketings during the second half of the 
year. 

Crop Receipts Reflect 
Drop in Production 
Crop cash receipts fell to $69.5 bilUon 
in 1983. reflecting the 26-percent de- 
cline in production. Receipts were 
down for every major crop except bar- 
ley, hay, sunflowerseed, vegetables, 
and greenhouse and nursery items^ 

Stronger crop prices and FIK loan 
redemptions put the 1983 net CCC loan 
value at minus $749 milUon, compared 
with the record-laiige $9,1 billion of 
1982* Most of the redemptions occurred 
during the last three quarters of the 
year> with the first quarter showing a 
net loaned amount of $24 billion 

Feed grain receipts for 1983 fell 8 per- 
cent. Lower corn and sorghum receipts 
outweighed higher ones for hay and 

barley. 

For com and sorghum, large first-half 
marketings from the record*large 1982 
crop and heavy use of CCC loans raised 
receipts for these crops during the first 
half of 1983' Despite strong second. 
half prices, a decline in marketing 
volume reduced receipts for the latter 
part of the year. Com production fell 
49 percent to 4^^ billion bushels 

Barley receipts rose 19 percent, as both 
production and prices increased. Little 
affected by drought, barley farmers 
benefited from the corn and sorghum 
PIK programs as second-half prices 
and receipts increased. 

Cash receipts from food grains fell 14 
percent in 1983 because of a 42- 
percent drop in rice receipts and 10- 
percent decline in wheat receipts. Rice 
receipts fell because production was 
down 35 percent. 



Farm Production Expenses, 1980-83 



1980R 



Fsrm-orlflin InPuis 32.575 

Feed 18,783 

LivWlQCk 10.441 

Seed -, , , , 3.351 

Manufactured input* 22.864 

Fertiliier 9^22 

Fuels or>d Oils 7.876 

Eiectricltv 1,760 

PeJticlc*es 3,306 

Total Interest charges 16.26T 

Short-!erm interesi 8i71 7 

Real estate Interest 7.54<3 

Oiher operatirty a*P*n^s * , , 27,100 

Repair and operation 8*074 

Hired \aboT 10*272 

MacMne hire & custom ^ofk , 2,247 

Dairy deductions Q 

Miscellar\eDU5 operating , , , . 6.507 

Oiher Overhead expends 30,147 

Depreciation 21.372 

Taxes. . , . , • • 3,342 
Net rent to non- operator 

landlords. , 4.833 

Toial production expenses, . , , 128.947 

^^ revised, ^^^^^^^^^^^^^— 









Percentaije 








chdr>9B. 


198tR 


1982R 


1983 


1982-83 


Mltlion Dollars 




Percent 


31.681 


30,523 


31.223 


2.3 


18,755 


16,856 


18.963 


1Z5 


8.996 


9,684 


8,792 


^.2 1 


3.930 


3.985 


3,46B 


lao 


24,489 


22,856 


20,861 


8.7 


10.074 


8,817 


7,427 


i&a 


B.8bb 


8,321 


7.652 


ao 


1.975 


2.101 


2.267 


7,9 


3.585 


3.617 


3.516 


'2,8 


19.864 


22.183 


2U42 


■4,2 


10,722 


11,702 


10.367 


'11,4 


9,142 


10,481 


10375 


3.8 


28.347 


31,111 


30,582 


'1,7 


8,095 


8,230 


8,174 


U7 


10,168 


, 12,069 


11,677 


3.2 


2.768 


2.835 


2,146 


,24,3 








640 


- 


7.315 


7.977 


7.945 


-0.4 


32.516 


32.8C3e 


31.413 


-4.3 


23.412 


23.604 


23,141 


■2,0 


4^46 


4.401 


4.588 


4.2 


4,858 


4.803 


3,684 


.23.3 


136,896 


139,482 


135.321 


-3.0 1 
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For oil crops, receipts fell 5 percent 
from the $14 billion of 1982. Soybean 
receipts fell S percent, and peanut re- 
ceipts declined 4 percent. Receipts for 
sunflowerseed and Oaxaeed each rose 
ae stronger prices outweighed reduced 
volume. Cash receipts from cotton and 
cottonseed marketings dropped 13 per- 
cent to $4.3 billion. The drought and 
acreage reductions cut 1983 output 35 
percent, contributing to reduced mar- 
ketings during the second half, Sub- 
stantial marketings of PIK cotton 
didn*t occur during the final quarter. 

Cash receipts for vegetables rose 2 per- 
cent to $8 2 billion^ following 1982*s 8- 
percent decline. Receipts for potatoes 
(up 2 percent) and tomatoes (even 
with 1982), accounted for about 32 per- 
cent of total vegetable receipts. The 
index of commercial vegetable prices 
rose 3 percent last year, after falling 7 
percent in 1982. 



For fruilf and nuts, low prices and re- 
duced second-half production were the 
main reasons beUnd a 9-percent de- 
cline in cash receipts. Receipts for 
oranges> down 7 percentj grapes, down 
10 percent; and apples, down 5 percent 
accounted for 53 percent of the $6.2 
billion in total fruit and nut receipts. 
Tree nut receipts fell 22 percent and 
accounted for 10 percent of the total. 
The index of grower prices for all fruit 
fell 27 percent mostly because of large 
supplies of citrus fruit. 

Livestock Receipts Down 1 Percent 

Cash receipts from marketings of live- 
stock and products totaled $69.2 bil- 
lion, down about 1 percent from the 
1982 nominal record Farm prices for 
all livestock and products fell about 3 
percent, while the total volume mar^ 
keted increased. Lower cash receipts 
from cattle and hogs outweighed 
higher receipts from broilers, turkeys, 
calves, and milk. 
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For meat animals^ cash receipts in 
1982 were $40,9 billion, but they fell 5 
percent to $38.8 bilUon last year. Cash 
receipts for cattle dropped about 5 per^ 
cent because of a 2-percent reduction 
In marketin^a and lower prices. 
Although the economic recovery im- 
proved real per capita income and con- 
sumer demand during 1983, large total 
meat supplies left the average farm 
price for cattle at $55.72 per cwt, its 
lowest nominal level since 1978. Cash 
receipU for hogs fell 8 percent, after 
rising the previous 2 years. Lower 
prices for hogs outweighed a 3-percent 
increase in marketings. 

Poultry and egg receipts rose about 4 
percent to $10 billion. Stronger psices 
and production led to an 8-percent rise 
in broiler receipts. MeanwhUei in- 
creased turkey production outweighed 
lower prices and led to a flight gain in 
turkey receipts. Cash receipts for eggs 
were largely unchanged at $3.4 billion, 
despite higher prices. Dairy cash re- 
ceipts increased 3 percent to $18,8 bil- 
lion because of a 3*percent rise in mar- 
ketings due to a 2 3^percent expansion 
in output per cow and a 0.8-percent in- 
crease in cow numbers. 

Production ExpenM€M Fall 3 Percent 
One of the moat significant impacts of 
the PlK and acreage -control programs 
was the large reduction in farm input 
use, which triggered the drop in pro 
duction expenses. Acreage reduction 
was the major force behind the 3- 
percent decline in 1983 farm produc- 
tion expenses, Eicpenses, which had 
declined only twice since 1940 Cl949 
and 1953), totaled $135.3 billion, com- 
pared with $139.5 billion in 1982. To- 
tal cash expenses fell 3,4 percent to 
$109.5 billion. The increase in prices 
paid by farmers for all items slowed to 
ahout 3 percent in 1983^ mirroring the 
moderation in the general Inflation 
rate. 

Nearly all expenses associated with 
crop production declined because of re- 
duced planted acreage. Outlays fell for 
fertilizer, fuel; labor, seed, fnterestf 
and machine hire and custom ex- 
penses. Total farm input use declined 
about 5 percent, the largest year-to- 
year drop since 1934. 



Besides the decline in planted acreage* 
the reduction in harvested acreage 
caufied by the drought also contributed 
to declining input use. Acreage aban- 
donment meant less custom harvest- 
ing, lower repair costs, and reduced 
fuel costs. The smaller com crop re- 
quired less fuel for drying, and the re- 
duced cotton crop required less gin- 
ning. Expenses for cotton ginning, 
which were $521 million in 1982, de- 
clined 32 percent to $354 million last 
year. 

Production expenses for farm-origin in- 
puts (feedi purchased livestock, and 
seed) accounted for 23 percent of total 
expenses. These expenses, except for 
seedf are associated with the produc- 
tion of livestock and rose about 2 per- 
cent from 1982's $30,5 billion. Higher 
feed prices, combined with a flight rise 
in use, moved feed expenses up more 
than 12 percent. 

Outlays for feeder and replacement 
livestock fell about 9 percent in 1983, 
after rifling nearly 8 percent in 1982. 
The number of animaU purchased fell 
becauae of declining interatate ship- 
ments of cattle and sheep* This more 
than offset the increase in shipments 
of hogs. Overall prices for feeder live- 
stock declined. 

Seed expenses in 1983 dropped 13 per- 
cent because of reductions in planted 
acreage. Planted acres declined signi- 
ficantly for com, down 26 percent: 
sorghum, 27 percent; rice, 34 percent; 
cotton, 30 percent; and soybeans. 11 
percent. Seed prices remained largely 
unchanged, as higher prices for com, 
sorghum, and alfalfa offset lower 
prices for wheat, soybeans, and pota* 
toes. 

Expenses for manufactured inputs 
(fuel, fertilizen electricity, and pesti- 
cides) registered the largest percentage 
decline because of sharply curtatled 
use and fertilizer and fuel price de- 
creases. Manufactured input expendi- 
tures fell 9 percent from the $22.9 bil- 
lion of 1982, Fuel prices dropped about 
3 percent (the second consecutive an- 
nual decline) because of large supplies 
relative to demand. Combined with a 
decline in the amount of fuel used, fuel 
expenses slipped 8 percent, after fall- 
ing 6 percent in 1982. 



Fertilizer expenses fell 16 percent from 
the $8.8 billion of 1982. Reduced 
demand* caused mostly by acreage- 
reduction programs, led to declining 
fertilizer prices during the year. 
Meanwhile, pesticide expenses, another 
farm input derived from petrochemi- 
cals, dropped about 3 percent from 
1982'a $3.6 billion, mostly because of 
reduced use. Pesticide prices rose lit- 
tle during the year. 

Total farm interest expenses declined 4 
percent to $21.2 billion in 1983. In- 
terest paid on real estate debt rose» but 
nonreal estate expenses declined from 
1982's $11.7 billion. Interest rates 
charged hy farm lenders for short-term 
credit declined measurahly from the 
1982 averages. The simple average in- 
terest rate for Production Credit Asso- 
ciation loans was about 1 1.9 percent in 
1983, down from 14^6 percent in 1982. 

Although total nonreal estate debt on 
January 1, 1984. fell almost 4 percent 
to $103 billion, average nonreal estate 
debt increased somewhat. All the de- 
cline in interest expenses for Qonreal 
estate loans resulted from lower in* 
terest rates paid on outstanding debt» 
and was the first year-to-year decrease 
since 1954. The percentage of total ex- 
penses accounted for by short-term in- 
terest charges, which measured 7.8 and 
8.4 percent in 1981 and 1982, respec- 
tively* declined to 7,7 percent in 1983, 

Although long-term interest rates fell 
last year, the drop didn't substantially 
affect the average rate on real estate 
debt in 1983 because of the longer tur* 
nover time for this type of debt. Aver- 
age real estate debt, like nonreal 
estate debt, rose at a reduced pace 
compared with the last few years. 
Real estate interest expenses rose 4 
percent to $10.9 billion and accounted 
for 8 percent of total expenses. 

Because of the substantial drop in cap- 
ital expenditures during the past few 
years, depreciation of farm capital de* 
clined 2 percent in 1983, the first drop 
since 1946. The continuing substitu- 
tion of machinery for labor, together 
with rising macl^nery prices, had 
pushed depreciation, (measured at re- 
placement value) up substantially un- 
til recently. Capital expenditures fell 
16 percent in 1982, and another 7 per- 
cent in 1983. 
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Government Payments Up Sharply 
Govemroent payments contributed eig- 
nificantly to 1983 ^ross rann income. 
Cash payments for deficiency, diver- 
sion, storage, and conservation pro- 
grams totaled $4.1 billion, up from 
$3.5 billion i0 1982. This helped stabi^ 
lize faim income and contributed to 
cash flow. PIK payments (valued at 
the loan rate for the individual crop 
loan) toUled l5,2 bniion tn 1983, leav- 
ing total direct Government transfers 
at $9.3 billion. 

Payments from the feed grain program 
(deficiency, diversion, and disaster) to- 
taled $1.3 billion (including $883 mil- 
lion of diversion) and accounted for the 
largest share of cash payments. These 
were followed by wheat program pay- 
ments, at $864 million ($618 million 
for price deficiency); cotton, $662 mil- 
lion ($588 million for price deficiency); 
and storage payments, $603 million 
($48 million for PIK storage). 

The total value of 1983 PIK commodi- 
ties (at loan rates) is estimated at $98 
billion, with about 53 percent dis- 
bursed in 1983 and the remaining 47 
percent disbursed in 1984.^ PIK 
wbeati at $2.1 billiont was the largest 
category In 1983 disbursements. This 
was followed by com at just under $2.1 
billion; cotton, $0.5 billion; sorghum, 
$0.3 billion; and rice, $0.2 billion. 

Texas garnered the largest share of 
PIK, estimated at $559 million, fol- 
lowed by Iowa with $528 million and 
Nebraska with $431 million. These 
three States accounted for 29 percent 
of total PIK disbursements during 
1983. 



hlie calendar.year breakmil of PIK entitle. 
ineritB was based on OCC reports ^nd ERS ea 
tiin»t*d distributions. Th* data are prellminaiy 
pending find ASCS tabulations. 

Record Inventory Decline 
The value of the change in crop and 
livestock inventories had a substantia? 
role in determining 1983 net farm in- 
come. Traditional net farm income ac- 
counts include income from production 
as well as income and expense imputa- 
tions for the rental value of farm dwel- 
lings, the value of home consumption, 
depreciation, and inventory changes. 
The volatility of net farm income in 
recent years may be traced to dramatic 



Estimates of Cash fncome by Type of F 

Total, 
lierr Unit oil 

farms 
Number of farms 

1982 . Thou. 2.400 

1983 2.370 

Cash recelpis 
1982 SMIL 144.762 

1983 . 138.719 

Gov't payments' 

1982 3,492 

1983 9,295 

Othw cash IrKome 

1982 1,973 

1983 ... ... 1.&40 

Gross cash Incorne 

1982 150,227 

19B3 _ . 149.554 

Cash expenses 

1982 1T3.384 

1983 109.484 

Net cash tncom« 

1982 36.843 

19B3 40.070 

Net cash Income per farm 

19B2 Dollars 15.351 

1983 16.907 

^ Includes PIK entltlemeniv 

* includes ^heat, rice, corrt. tovtwsns, sorghum, 

' includes field crops, except cash grajr> crops. 

changes in the weather and the atten- ' 
dant large swings in inventories. The 
large 1981 and 1982 crops and result- 
ing big carryoverB were followed by the 
1983 drought' reduced outturn and sub- 
sequent inventory drawdown. 

The first estimate of the value of the 
change in inventory in 1983 stands at 
minus SlL.7 billion. This record-large 
decline reflected the selling of crop in- 
ventories as farmers attempted to 
maintain receipts. 

Com inventories were drawn down a 
record $8.1 billion, mostly because of 
the 49 -percent drop in 1983 corn pro- 
duction. This one crop accounted for 
69 percent of the total inventory ad^ 
justment. In comparison^ the value of 
the change in total livestock 
inventories— fairly stable since 1980— 
amounted to just minus $0.3 billion. 
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CASH INCOME BY TYPE 
OF FARM 

Out of total 0et cash income (includ- 
ing COC loam), crop farms received an 
estimated 64 percent or $25 8 billion in 
1983. Meanwhile* livestock farms ac^ 
counted for an estimated $14.3 billion. 
In 1982, crop farms are estimated to 
have netted S22 billion, and livestock 
farms saw a net cash income total of 
$14.8 billion* The estimated increase 
in crop farms* cash income was due 
primarily to a $5 billion rise In 
Government paymenU and a J3.8 bil- 
lion reduction in cash expenses, which 
outweighed a drop in cash receipts. 
PIK entitlements disbursed to crop 
farms in 1983 totaled $4,637 billion, 
while direct cash pajrnients likely ad- 
ded $3,476 billion to crop farms' gross 
income. 

Cash grain farms accounted for almost 
half of the net cash income total for 
all crop farms— $12.7 billtoo, up from 
$9.6 billion in 1982. Reduced produc- 
tion expenses and higher Government 
payments, due mostly to PIK disburse- 
ments, were the key factors, because 
cash receipts fell. 
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Estimated net caah income per vegeta- 
ble and melon farm, at over $91*000, 
was up 11 percent from 1982 and was 
the hlgheat of any other SIC crop or 
livestock farnx. Horticultural specialty 
farmst which include ^eenhouses, nur- 
series* and ornamental plant fanns* 
were estimated to have the second 
highest net cash income per farm* 
$67,452. 

Dairy farms had cash receipts equal to 
27 percent of total cash receipts for 
livestock farms> yet with $7.7 billion, 
they were estimated to have accounted 
for 54 percent of livestock net cash in- 
come in 1983, Only cash grain farms 
likely had larger aggregate net caeh 
income. On a per farm basis, dairy 
farms totaled an estimated S47.839, 
the largest per fann net cash income 
for the livestock sector. The second 
largest was for poultry and egg farni3» 
which received an average $40,776. 

Dairy cash income was estimated to 
have remained almost constant from 
1982 to 1983, as a 2-percent Increase 
in cash receipts was offset by higher 
expenses. Milk deductions of about 
$3,607 per dairy fmrm exceeded the es- 
timated $2,590 increase in feed ex- 
penses per farm. Feed expenses Likely 
increased about $925 per farm for cat- 
tle, hogs, and sheep, contributing to an 
11-percent decline in net cash farm in- 
come per farm* 



The combined category of catUe, hog, 
and sheep farms was estimated to have 
accounted for 25 percent of all live- 
stock cash farm income, or $3.5 billion. 
However, when this ib averaged over 
almost 1 million farms, the per farm 
cash income of $3,561 is the lowest of 
all farm types. This average is prob- 
ably not a good reflection of actual ex- 
periences since many of these 1 million 
farms are likely part-time or hobby op- 
erations rather than full-time commer- 
cial farms or ranches. 

The PIK program improved the cash 
income of caah grain and cotton farms 
in 1983. The PlK'induced decrease in 
producton expenses was almost as im- 
portant as the in.kind payments. The 
PIK-related reduction in cash cosU, es 
timated to be about $4,051 per cash 
grain farmj was 62 percent of the es- 
timated $6>528 in-kind payment re- 
ceived per farm. For cotton farmers, 
the estimated reduction in cash pro^ 
duction expenses* $S,742 per farm, was 
57 percent of the $15,419 iri-kind pay* 
ment. Because of PIK*i impact on ex 
penses> the boost in cash income was 
much more than the value of the com- 
modities received in-kind. (Gary Lucier 
and Agapi Somwaru (S02) 447-2317} 



Dffinitiorut of N*'t Cash 
and Net Farm irrtome 
Set cash i/i rome measures the total 
income that farmers choose to re- 
ceive in a given calendar year, re^ 
gardless of the amount of produc* 
tion or the year the marketed out- 
put was produced. It approximutes 
that income available to fanners for 
purchasing assets, such as 
machinery or land; retiring loans; 
and paying off all other expendi- 
tures, including operating the farm 
household. It Is the difference 
between the gross cash income re- 
ceived from farming activities less 
the cash expenses incurred during a 
calendar year. 

Set Farm Income measures the in- 
come generated from a given calen* 
dar year^i production, tt approxi- 
mates the net value of agricultural 
production* regardless of whether 
thfe commodities are sold* fed- or 
placed in inventory during the year* 
It does not measure the income that 
farmers have at their disposal. Net 
farm income is the difference 
between gross farm income (includ- 
b\g inventory change) and total 
farm production expenses. Unlike 
net cash income> this income series 
includes farm household benefits 
and expenses. The net farm income 
series is used in the National In- 
come and Product Accounts to 
derive gross fann product and 
proprietor's net farm incoi: 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



RiBing Canadian Pork 
Exports Worry U.S. Producers 
The United States and Canada are ma- 
jor trading partners; however, prob* 
lems have arisen recently over rapidly 
escalating Canadian pork exports. The 
International Trade Commission (ITC) 
is conducting a fact-finding investiga- 
tion of the Canadian pork industry to 
assess its competitive position in the 
U.S. market. Also, legislation has been 
introduced in the United States that 
would allow additional duties on Cana- 
dian exports if U3DA determines that 
Canadmn pork producers are^ being 
subeidized. 

The trends in Canadian -U.S. pork 
trade are clear- Since the mid-1970'a, 
Canadian exports of both pork and live 
hogs to the United Slates have b- 
creased tenfold, while U.S. exports to 
Canada have been only a sloth of earli- 
er levels. In 1978, the United States 
shifted from being a net pork exporter 
with Canada to a net importer. Kc- 
conling to Canadian export data for 
the first half of 1984. Canadian pork 
shipment! to the United States are up 
25 percent^ and live hog exports have 
more than doubled since last year. 

Canadian pork exports to the United 
States are a significant item and were 
nearly 20 percent of Canada's agricul- 
tural exports to this country in 1983. 
Nevertheless, Canadian pork and live 
hog exports are small relative to U.S. 
production, in 1983, Canadian pork 
and live hog exports were about 2 per- 
cent of U.S. production. 



Rapid Growth in Canadian Pork 
Output ^iir» Exports 
The growth in Canadian pork exports 
partly reflects sharp increases in out^ 
put. Hog inventories and production 
escalated in 1978, following steep price 
increaaes in 1977, and have since 
remained high. This production 
growth has been marked by expanded 
marketings in eastern Canada, espe- 
cially in QuebeCt and no growth in 
western Canada. 

Over the past decade, hog production 
in western Canada, the primary grain^ 
producing area, has been more variable 
than in the eastern part of the coun- 
try. Hog production in the West fell 
aharply in the mld-1970'a, when world 
grain prices escalated and farmers 
chose to export their grain rather than 
feed it to hogs. In contrast, many 
eastern farmers entered hog produc- 
tion in the early and mid'1970's. when 
marketing quotas under supply 
management programs limited entry 
into poultry and dairy production. 

Canada's transportation policy tends to 
penalize western livestock producers 
and favor easterners. Before January 
It 1984, the Government maintained 
low, fixed freight rates for grain 
shipped out of western Canada for ex^ 
port. This policy effectively subsidized 
grain exports. Grain producers re- 
ceived a higher price than they would 
have without the policy. The higher 
grain prices not only encouraged 
western grain producers to market 
their grain directly, rather than 
through hogs, but also raised their feed 
costs. 

Freight rates were increased in 1984 
and will continue to rise as a result of 
new legislation. In the long run, the 
higher freight rates could have posi- 
tive implications for western hog pro- 
ducers. (See Agricultural Outlook 
"Canada's New Rail Law: Effects on 
U.S. Trade," April 1984.) 

Before 1976, hog producera in the 
Eastern Provinces and British Colum- 
bia benefited from the Feed Freight 
Assistance Program, which provides 
transportation subsidies on feed grains 
moving from Thunder Bay, Ontario, to 
points east and on feed grains moving 
into British Columbia from the 
western Provinces. This program ef- 
feciively lowered feed costs in the 
East. However, the Government re- 
duced or eliminated many of the subsi* 
dies in 1976. 



Canadian Programs Cushion Price 
Drops 

Canadian hog producers are covered by 
both Federal and Provincial stabiliza* 
tion programs. At the Federal level, 
the Agricultural Stabilization Act 
(ASA) provides price support for a 
number of commodities. Including 
hogs. Under the program, prodncers re- 
ceive a deficiency payment when the 
final producer piice of the specified 
commodity falls below 90 percent of 
the previous 5 srear average, adjusted 
for changes in caah costs of production. 

Payments qf Can $43 million and 
Can$106 million were made to hog pro 
ducers under the ASA in 1979/80 and 
1980/81, respectively. These payments 
equaled about 3 percent of cash re- 
ceipts from hogs in 1979/80 and almost 
8 percent in 1980/81- A deficiency 
payment was also made for 1983/84. 



Over the past 5 years, hog producers 
have been the largest beneficiary of 
ASA payments, and Ontario and Que- 
bec producers, with about two- thirds of 

I Canada's hogs^ have been the largest 
recipients. 

il 

Every Canadian Province except 
Newfoundland also operates a price 
stabilization program for hog produc- 
ers. Several Provinces began their pro* 
grama in the mid-1970*s, when rising 
farm costs and pHces rendered the 
ASA largely Ineffective. 

The programs share several basic 
features. They are voluntary, and 
costs are shared by producers and the 
Provincial governments. Coverage is 
restricted to a certain number of hoge 
per producer* Each program supports 
hog prices by means of a deficiency 
payment, with pajnnenta generally 
baaed on the difference between mar- 
ket returns and costs of production. 

The Canadian Federal Government 
contends that the Provincial hog stabi- 
lization programs have resulted in a 
misallocation of resources and have 
disadvantaged the industry as a whole 
by allowing Provincial treasuries to in* 
fluence industry profitability. The 
Federal Government recently intro- 
duced legislation that would create a 
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US. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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national red meat etabilization plan to 
replace existing Provincial progrrams. 
Ironicallyi uncertainty created by the 
possibility of production or marketing 
quotas may be encouraging producers 
to maintain bigh output. 

Pork Exports Expand from Eastr 
Live HogB from Wettt 
Quebec has a modem, efTicient pork 
industry with a high degree of vertical 
integration. Producers keep produc- 
tion levels high even in timeB of low 
prices because of their relatively high 
fixed costs. Quebec is now a surplus 
producer, and much of the increased 
production is shipped into the United 
States, entering primarily through 
New York. 

Ontario, which used to export to Que- 
bec, now sends some of it> surplus pro- 
duction to the United States In addi- 
tion, live hog exports from Ontario 
have been up signiHcantly in 1984, be- 
cause labor problems have resulted in 
the closing of two packing plants. 

In contrast, the western pork industry 
IB in an unhealthy state- The sharp 
contraction of pork production in the 
mid*1970's caused the shutdown of 
several packing plants. Some of the 
remaining plants are underused and 
obsolete- Processing costs are higher 
than in the eastern plants. These fac- 
tors, combined with higher wages than 
in U,& plants, have caused a growing 
number of hogs from the western Pro- 
vinces to be slaughtered in the 
Midwestern United States- 

The growth in live hog trade raises the 
issue of tiontariff trade barriers. Cana- 
dian hogs move unrestricted into the 
United States, but live hogs from the 
United States must be quarantined 30 
days before entry into Canada because 
of the presence of psuedo* rabies. This 
requirement effectively eliminates U.S. 
exports of live hogs Canadians feel 
this regulation is necessary to protect 
the health of their pork industry, but 
some U.S, producers feel it is unduly 
restrictive. 



U.S.-Canodion Trade: Pork Imports 
Surpass Exports^ 
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i|nciudes pork and the live-hog equivalent of pork. 
Source: Statistics Canada^ 



Exchange Rates Affect 
Canadian Prices and Trade 
The depreciation of the Canadian dol- 
lar against U.S. currency contributed 
to the surge of Canadian ezports. The 
U.S. dollar Is currently trading at an 
historically high level of around $1.30, 
reflecting a generally weaker Canadi* 
an economy marked by higher infla* 
tion and unemployment and lower pro- 
ductivity than in the United States. 

Exchange rates are important because 
of their impact on prices. In general, 
Canadian bog prices closely foUov^^ 
those in the United States. But trade 
flows are partly determined by wheth- 
er Canadian prices are on an import or 
export basis with the United States, 
that is, whether Canadian hog 
prices— adjusted for transportation 
costs, tariff B. and the exchange rate— 
are above or below U.S. prices. Cana- 
dian prices have been on an export 
basis in recent years. 

Commodity Disputes 
Raise Trade Policy Questions 
The large Canadian pork exports have 
raised ^estions about the interaction 
of domestic agricultural policy and 
international trade. What constitutes 
a domestic subsidy, and what lb the 
impact of aubsidized production in 
world markets? 



Although there are no direct export 
subsidies, Canadian pork producers 
have obviously benefited from Govern- 
ment programa. Government pay-, 
meats during 1979-81 probably provid- 
ed the necessary margin many produc- 
ers needed to maintain production 
when prices were falling. Provincial 
payments during the early 1980'b like- 
ly mitigated the impact of low prices, 
because the contraction in Canadian 
hog production during 1981-83 was not 
as severe as in the United States. 

Although the United States remains a 
net agricultural exporter to Canada> 
Canada is a net pork exporter to the 
United States. Despite this net trade 
position, Canadian hog prices will con- 
tinue to follow U.S. prices because of 
the relative size of the two Industries. 
Even with the sharp increases this 
year, Canadian hog imports for the 
first 5 montbfl of 1984 equaled only 1.3 
percent of U.S. slaughter. Howeven 
because Canadian imports are chan- 
neled into regional markets^ these 
shipments could be disrupting some lo- 
cal marketing patterns and prices. 
(Carol Goodloe (202) 44783781 



Upcoming Economic Reports 

Title Sunimary Released 

Cotton & Wool Aug. 27 

World Agriculture Aug, 28 

Sugar & Sweeteners Sept, 10 

World Ag Supply & Demand Sept, 13 
Fruit Sept. 17 

Summaries are available on some com- 
puter networks on the dates indicated; 
the full reports are also released elec- 
tronically 2 to 3 days later* For details 
on the summaries, call: (402) 472- 
1892; or (301) 588-1572. Full reports, 
text and tables, are provided by the 
system on (402) 472 1892. 
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Recent Publications 



New H«porU-GPO 
The foUowing reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin 
tendent of Document*, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402. Order by report title and 
number Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Prices sub- 
ject to change. Bulk discounts avail- 
able. For faster service or further in- 
formation call GPO'b order desk at 
(202) 783 3238. 
Food Cost Review, 1983. AER'514. 

56 pp. (Price $2.25). 
Assessing Erosion on U,S, Cropland. 

AER'513. 24pp. (SL50). 
World Indices of Agricultural and 

Food Production, 1974 83. SB-7ia 

172 pp. «5.50), 
Housing of the Rural Elderly. RDRR, 

42. 20 pp. f*l 50). 
Agricultural Implications of Natural 

Gas Deregulation, AER 512. 24 pp. 

($1.50), 
Impact of Ultra-High Temperature 

Milk on the U,S. Dairy Industry. 

AER-516, 32 pp. U1.50)/ 
Drip Irrigation for Cotton: Implica* 

tions for Farm Profits. AER 517. 

40 pp. ($2.00). 
World Food Aid Needs and Availabili- 
ties, 1984, Unnumbered Report. 

180 pp. (Price $5.50). 



New RepoTts^NTIS 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from NTIS, Identifi- 
cation Section, 5282 Port Royal Road, 
Springfield, VA 22161. Order by re 
port title and PB number. Indicate pa- 
per copy (PC) or microfiche (MF). For 
further information call (703) 487- 
4780, 
Food Policies in Developing Countries. 

FAER-194. 76 pp. PC $1L50; MF 

$4.50. PB84-130616. 
Long-Term Developments in Trade in 

feeds and livestock Products. 

FAER 199. 28 pp. Price: PC $8.50; 

MF $4,50. PB84-155167. 
Selected Socioeconomic Development 

Indicators: Africa, Asia, Europe* 

Latin Amenca, the Middle East, 

and North America/Oceania. SB* 

705. 106 pp. Price: PC $16.00; MF 

$4.50. PB84-173921. 



Upcoming Crop Reporting Board 

Releases 

The following list gives the release 

dates of the major Crop Reporting 

Board reports that will be issued by 

the time the September Agricultural 

Outlook comes off press. 



August 



20 



.21 

22 
24 
30 

31 



Cold Storage 

Catfish 

Rice Stocks 

Farm Labor 

Cranberries 

Eggs, CliickeTis & Turkeys 

Livestock Slaughter 

Poultry Slaughter 

Egg Products 

Ag Prices 



September 



4 

6 

11 

12 

13 



H 



Dairy Products 
Celery 
Vegetables 
Crop Production 
Turkey Hatchery 
Peanut Stocks & 
Processing 
Cattle on Feed 
Milk Production 



Reports available through subscription 
only. For subscription information^ 
write or call Jerry Clampet, SRS-Crop 
Reporting Board, Rm. 5809-South 
Bldg,, Washington, D.C. 20250; 
(202) 447 2130. 




Genera! Economy 



U.S. ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
The economic recovery continues to 
show surprising strength. This was ex- 
pected to be a relatively weak recovery 
because of high real interest rates and 
their usual depressing effect on con- 
sumption aodf especially^ business 
fixed investment. Howevert consumer 
and investment spending increased 8.7 
and 25,4 percent, respectively^ during 
the first iix quarters of the recovery, 
compared with 8.3 and 5.6 percent in 
the first six quarters of the recovery 
from the 1974-75 recesBion, 

Employment industrial production, 
and personal income Statiitics indicate 
the likelihood of continued strong but 
decelerating growth for the rest of 
1984, Impending slower growth should 
strengthen the possibility of continued 
recovery in 1985 by reducing future 
problems caused by increases in infla- 
tion» interest rates, and rapid consu- 
mer debt expansion. 
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General Economic indicators 



Composite leading economic Indicators Gross national product^ 



Industrial production 

1967=_100 




ya^ i«j iyo4 aoi shz yaj 

'Percent changt from prwkxjs quanei Jn 1972 dolief* Seasonally «d|usted annual rates. ^Biltioris of 1972 dollars, sedsooaily adjusted M annust rates 
^Nominal dolt*rt * ManutacTunng and Irade. seasonally adjustttd; based on 1972 doHars. ^SawOfwify adllutt«d ^CaJculated from dispositfoo of 
pcfsonal income h* 1972 dollars, seasonafiy adjuitod at annual fares, Soutc«« afs: U^. Dapt o1 Commerce. U.S. Dept of Labor, and the Board of 
Govwfxys of the Federal Reserve System 
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Interest Rates Start to Rise Again 
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Reduced Inflation and Pent-Up 
Demand Strengthen Recovery 
A number of factors have been impor- 
tant in promoting the recovery's 
strength. The recession of 1980-82 
caused sharp and painful disinflation- 
ary a4iustments in the economy. Real 
output in the fourth quarter of 1982 
waa below the fourth quarter of 1979. 
Consumers and business firms 
tightened their belts, which depressed 
real outpnt and generated excess capa- 
city. 

For example, the ratio of consumer in- 
stallment credit to income declined 
from 14.8 percent in the fourth quarter 
of 1979 to 13.1 by the fourth quarter 
of 1982, Economic profits of nonfinan- 
ciai corporations, which have had a 
sluggish growth rate since 1976, de- 
clined from $1 19,6 biUlon in the fourth 
quarter of 1978 to $104.1 billion by the 
fourth quarter of 1982, The combined 
factors of weak final demand, poor 
internal cash How, and an unfavorable 
financial climate in bond and equity 
markets caused business firms to 
reduce investment expenditures shar- 
ply during the period. 



Constramts induced by tight monetary 
policy during 1980 82 and a retrench- 
ment from prior heavy consumer debt 
expansion paved the way for a decline 
in inflation^ As measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index, inflation dropped 
from 13.3 percent in 1979 to 3.9 per- 
cent in 1982. Pent up demand for con- 
sumer durables and housing led to in- 
creased spending once more favorable 
income and financial conditions ma- 
terialized. 

The disinflationary adjustments, 
although painfulf led to a strong 
recovery through a number of chan- 
nels. Lower inflation : 

•allows a given nominal money supply 
to support higher real purchases, 

•allows the Federal Reserve to enact a 
less restrictive monetary policy; 

•promotes economic growth by creat* 
ing an environment conducive to sav- 
ings and investment^ because uncer* 
tainty over the real returns on these 
investments is reduced; and 

•generates higher real consumer 
wealth through a lower price level and 
a favorable impact on stock prices. 

While inflation will likely increase 
somewhat in the second half of 1984, 
the rises are not expected to be sharp. 
Some slack still exisis in most labor 
and product markets, preventing sub- 
stantial wage and price increases. 
Furthermore, the 0,S. dollar will con* 
tinue strong in foreign markets, which 
will directly limit price increases by 
tempering the price of imports and 
constraining U,S. exports. Competition 
from favorably priced imports will lim* 
it price increases from domestic 
manufacturers of goods that compete 
directly with imports. 

In addition, continued slack world 
demand for oil should help to constrain 
oil price increases. Also, evidence so 
farJn the 1980 s suggests that the 
growth in labor productivity has im- 
proved from the 1970's. Finally, sur- 
veys of infiationary expectations, 
which influence the actual rate of in- 
flation, indicate only a modest increase 
in inflation. 
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Consumer and Corporate Balance 
Skeetit Point To Slower Growth 
Since consumer spending is nearly 
two-thirds ofthe gross national prod- 
uct (GNP), a small change in the per- 
sonal savings rate can have a large im- 
pact on GNP, An increase In the sav- 
ings rate will initially cut consumer 
spending, Later^ it wUl depress 
economic growth, as inventories and 
fixed investment spending adjust to 
match lower consumer demand. 

Factors that affect the savings rate in< 
elude short* and long-term Income 
prospects, real after-tax interest rates, 
inflationary expectationat wealth, and 
liquidity. Household financial assets 
and liabilities have a strong impact on 
consumer purchases of durables and 
housing. Since consumer durables and 
housing are relatively nonliquid assets 
with high transaction! costs and limit- 
ed secondary markets^ consumer pur- 
chases of these itema increase when 
real financial assets expand and real 
debt burdens are low. 

Large gains in real consumer assets 
between the second quarter of 1982 
and the third quarter of 1983, along 
with greater income certainty, lower 
real interest rates, and pent-up consu- 
mer demand, greatly contributed to a 
fall in the personal savings rate— from 
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6 9 to 4.9 percent. During tbie period, 
real financial assets of consumers ex- 
panded at a 13.9-percent annual rate, 
or the increase in real household 
financial assets, roughly 45 percent 
was due to the Increased value of 
stocks caused by the stock market ral- 

Real household financial liabihties ex- 
panded at a rate of only 4, 1 percent 
over this period. Since the third quar- 
ter of 1983, however, growth in real 
financial ansets haa increased only 0.3 
percent. Real household financial Ha- 
bibties, on the other hand, have in- 
creased at a 9.6 percent annua] rate. 

With large second- quarter gains ex- 
pected in consumer installment credit 
and mortgage debt, real houshold debt 
likely expanded rapidly in the second 
quarter- However^ the impact of in- 
creasing consumer debt on the savings 
outlook haa been moderated by recent 
gains in incomet high consumer confi- 
dence, and the BtHl relatively high ra- 
tio of household financial assets to lia- 
bilities. Stills an expected continued 
deterioration in consumer balance 
sheets, coupled with higher real in- 
terest rates, should push the savings 
rate moderately higher in the second 
half of 1984 and into 1985, slowing the 
recovery. 

Financial market and nonfinancial cor- 
porate balance sheet developments also 
point toward slower gro^^^th. These 
developments influence business in- 
vestment by altering the costs of funds 
to firms, affecting their willingness to 
invest. 

In financial markets, the general de- 
cline in stock prices since last fall indi- 
cates that the cost of internal and 
external equity capital for nonfinan- 
cial corporations has risen. Moreover, 
corporate bond raten moved sharply 
higherin the first half of 1984. These 
higher bond rates and less favorable 
conditions in corporate equity markets 
have caused higher ahort-term credit 
demand by nonfinancial corporations. 
The increased amount of short-term 
debt currently on nonTinancial cor- 
porate balance sheets, coupled with 
less favorable conditions in capital 
markets, should slow the rate of 
growth in future business investment 
spending. [Paul Sundell (202) 447- 
7340} 
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ENERGY UPDATE 

Despite hostilities between Iran and 
Iraq, petroleum supplies are plentiful 
and prices stable. Fanners can expect 
third'quarter fuel prices to be around 
$1.20 a gallon for motor and unleaded 
gasoline delivered in bulk* [>iesel fuel 
will likely be around $1 a gallon, and 
LP gas should average about 75 cents 
a gallon. These prices are not expected 
to change much for the remainder of 
1984. Electricity prices to rural con- 
sumers are forecast to average about 4 
percent higher this year than last. 

Farm Energy Use To Increase 
Farm energy use in 1984 is expected to 
increase about 10 percent from 1983, 
as most of last year's pay ment-in- kind 
acreage is returned to production, and 
as harvest fuel needs return to normal 
levels from last year's drought- reduced 
requirements. Farmers' expenditures 
for fuel and lubricating oil are project- 
ed at $8.4 billion, compared with an es- 
timated $7.7 billion last year. This rev- 
erses a downward trend since 1981* 
when farm expenditures on fuel and 
lubricating oil peaked at $8,9 billion^ 



While total energy use is increasing 
this year, per acre use will decrease as 
efficiency gains continue. Since ener- 
gy prices have risen faster than the 
general price level in recent years, 
new, energy -conserving tlllagCt irriga- 
tion, and other agricultural practices 
have evolved. These are being adopted 
by farmers who seek to hold down ris- 
ing energy expenditures, 

Persian Gulf Conflict: 
No Serious Problem for V.S^ Supplies 
Increased hostilities between Iran and 
Iraq probably won't harm U,S. or world 
petroleum supplies in the short run. 
Western oil reserves are well stocked* 
and there is considerable oil production 
capacity outside the Persian Gulf that 
can be mobilized in the event of a sup- 
ply disruption. 

U.S. dependence on Persian Gulf oil is 
low. In the first 2 months of 1984, 
only 500,000 barrels a day, or 3 per- 
cent of total U,S. otl supplies, came 
from the Persian Gulf, Furthermorei . 
the United Sutes would be only in* 
directly affected by a eutoff. The 
United States Is protected by a cushion 
of 400 million barrels of oil in the 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve (SPR). 
The SPR would last 80 days if all US 
oil imports were suspended, 240 days if 
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Agflcultural Outlook 



oil' imports from OPEC were cut off, 
and 800 days if all Middle East oil ex- 
ports stopped. 

Based on petroleum spot market 
prices, the events in the Gulf have not 
had a serious effect on supplies* The 
spot market price for oil is expected to 
remain close to the official $29 a bar- 
rel for Arabian light crude. 

In spite of the United States* relative- 
ly low dependence on Persian Gulf oih 
U.S. industries could be affected in two 
ways by an extended interruption of oil 
shipments from the Gulf, First, the 
United States would have to compete 
with other countries for reduced oil 
supplies in the world market, and 
second, the United States has an obli^ 
gation as a member of the Internation- 
al Ener^ Agency to share Its avail- 
able supplies with other member coun- 
tries in case of a crisis. 

If an extended disruption occurred, oil 
prices could rise significantly— up to 
50 percent or more if the Strait of Hor- 
muz were closed for a year. However, 
the consensus of energy specialists is 
that petroleum supplies and prices will 
remain steady in the short run. 

Energy Price Outlook Into the 1990's 
Slight declines in the average world 
price of oil are expected for the next 2 
to 3 years, after which the real price of 
oil is projected to rise gradually. Prices 
may return to 1980 levels by the early 
1990's, 

Natural gas^TP^ces have risen consider- 
ably in recent years* but they now ap- 
pear to be stabilizing. Because natural 
gas accounts for over three*fourths of 
the cost of producing ammonia, price 
trends are of special concern to U.S ni* 
trogen fertilizer producers- Rising nat- 
ural gas prices have made U.S. fertiliz- 
er producers less competitive with 
foreign producers. Therefore, the ni- 
trogen trade balance continues to shift 
away from the United States. Net ni- 
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trogen imports during July 1983- 
January 19S4 were more than triple a 
year earlier— 930,000 tons, compared 
with 280,000 in 1982/83. 

On January 1, 1985, natural gas price 
regulations will be partially removed 
But because of market conditions in 
the last few years, most of the expect- 
ed price effects have already occurred. 
Natural gas will likely be priced com 
petitively with fuel oil, with no further 
increases resulting from decontrol. In 
contrast with earlier forecasts, no sig- 
nificant increase in fertilizer prices 
should follow. 



Electricity demand is forecast to grow 
slightly more than the general econom- 
ic growth rate for the next decade. 
Price increaseH for electricity, however, 
are expected to be moderate— rising in 
real terms by less than 1 percent a 
year through 1995. 

Since energy prices will remam higher 
than those before 1979, the incentive 
to conserve energy persists. IKatherine 
Reichelderfer (202) 447-81511 
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World Food Perspectives: Implications 
for U.S, Agriculture 



Planning long-term agricultural policy requires an under- 
standing of the probable economic environment for agricul^ 
ture in the future. What is Ukely to be the national and 
u'orld supply and demand situation over the next few dec^ 
adea? How big a role will U.S. exports play? Will commod^ 
ity prices stabilize or become more volatile? How these and 
other questions will be resolved has important implications 
for producers, consumers, and agricultural policymakers 
now and to the years ahead^ 

World Food Consumption Inches Upward 
During the past three decades, per capita consumption of 
food increased slightly worldwide. Demand rose in response 
to higher incomes and nations' determination to improve 
diets and food diatribution. Meanwhile, the inflation- 
adjuated price of food decreased. 

In recent decades, the composition of food demand shifted 
toward more livestock products compared with cropsi partly 
because consumers have been spending more of their extra 
income for meat. Also, to Improve diets many countries are 
encouraging the consumption of more meat. Gains in per 
capita food consumption slowed during the recession of the 
early 1980'Si but the upward trend is expected to continue 
during coming decades. 



Population growth ia an even more important source for 
increases in total food needs. The world's population is con- 
tinuing to expand^ but the rate of growth ia slowing. 
Growth was around 1.9 percent a year during 1950-70, slow- 
ing to 1.8 percent during the 1970V It is now around 1.7 
percent^ and a 1.6-percent rate is projected for the 1990's. 

In line with a growing population, world food consumption 
doubled during the past 27 years. The gradual slowdown in 
population growth and prospects for a gradual increase in 
per capita food consumption suggest that it will take a lit- 
tle longer to double next time. 

Food Production: Expanding To Meet the Need 
Increases in world food production have been slowing down. 
Global food production increased at a rate of 2.9 percent a 
year during the 1950*9, 2.7 percent during the 1960*8, and 
about 2 2 percent during the 1970*a. To meet projected 
growth in food demand over the next three decades, food 
production will have to increase around 2*3 percent a year. 

Several factors suggest that production capacity can grow 
to meet food needa. Currently, significant acreage is not 
being planted in the United States because of grain sur- 
pluses and acreage reduction programs. Additional cropland 
can be developed worldwide, though probably at a slower 
pace than during the past three decades. More land can be 
irrigated, and irrigation efTiciency can be improved. Farm 
input use can be increased, and the productivity of existing 
resources can be expanded through technological ad%'ances. 
These factors suggest continuation of the long-run trend of 
moderately Increasing per cipita world food piroduction, and 
can result in larger production despite a likely continued 
moderate decrease in real food prices. 

World Food Trade To Increase 

Regional disparities between where food is produced and 
where it ia consumed will likely increase in the next 30 
years, boosting international trade. The question is^ how 
much will U.S. farmers share in this increase? 

World food markets were volatile during the 1970*s. com- 
pared with the relative stability of the two previous dec- 
adea. Price volatility is expected to continue during the 
19d0's and beyond. Continued risk from weather and ordi- 
nary regional dispanties are ajnong the reasons for price 
fluctuations. Also, major disruptions during the 1970's can 
be attributed to government interventions. Government 
decisions to protect their internal markets added to the 
volatility of world food markets. 

U.S, Agriculture Affected By World Food Trade 
U.S. agriculture is increasingly more reliant on export mar- 
kets for its economic growth. I>omestic markets are not 
growing fast enough to absorb U.S. agricultural capacity; 
therefore the United States now relies on market* that are 
characterized by moderately decreasing and less stable 
prices. Fluctuations In world food markets affect not only 
farmers, but alao the domestic sectors depending on agricul- 
ture, 9Uch as consumers, food processors and distributors, 
and farm input suppliers. 
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Agricultural Outlcok 



During the 1970's, US. farm exports burgeoned. The 
volume of all agricultural exports increased at an annual 
rate of 8 percent. However, at the time, most thought the 
pace was unsustainable in the long run. U.S. a^culture 
absorbed such re&ources as were available at then-current 
prices^ Prices increased and the growth in domestic produc- 
tivity slowed. The resulting rapid acceleration in export 
prices during the 1970's raised concerns that the world was 
beaded for a period of food shortages and higher real food 
prices, and it was feared that neither the additional natural 
resources nor the needed advances in technology would be 
found. 

Nevertheless, the larger quantity of shipments that sold at 
higher prices during moat of the 1970's pushed up the value 
of U.S. agricultural exports dramatically. This rise not only 
increased farm income, but also helped the U,S, balance of 

payments. 

With the start of the 1980'a, the picture changed. U-S- 
export volume and prices fell 10 percent during 1981-83. 
The value of exports dropped 21 percent, and stocks accu- 
mulated. Several reasons were behind the decline in 

exports : 

• World economic growth slowed, and the value of the dollar 
increased. 

• Foreign production of grain and oilseeds increased, stimu- 
lated by high U.S. support prices. 

• Several countries with heavy debts were forced to cut 
back agricultural purchases. 

•The USSR changed its livestock feeding program^ thereby 
requiring less grain per unit of meat output. 

With reduced demand for its exports, the United States 
instituted farm programs to decrease production, work off 
surpluses, and support farm income. 

Directions for the Future 

The production capabilities of other countries help deter^ 
mine economic conditions for U.S. agriculture. If world food 
supplies become so abundant that U.S. export markets 
expand only slowly, say at 2 percent or less a year, there 
would be depresfied farm incomes, capital losses, and some 
producers leaving agriculture. Consumers would benefit 
from lower real food prices and would spend a smaller share 
of their disposable income for slightly more food. 

If instead world food demand increases at a rate of 5 per- 
cent or more a year and begins to outpace supplies^ the 
resulting rapidly expanding markets for U,S, exports would 
be accompanied by higher farm prices and imp(roved farm 
incomes. Consumers would pay higher real prices for less 
food, and the volume of business activity in the food pro- 
cessing and marketing sectors would decrease. Capita] 
gains would accrue to landowners. However, livestock pro- 
ducers would be disadvantaged by higher feed costs and, 
therefore^ reduced sales. 



Indexes of Volume and Prices Received 
fOf \JS. Farm Exports 
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IT, as is more likely, world food supplies are such that U.S. 
export growth averages about 3 percent a year, US- produc- 
tion would expand to satisfy both domestic and foreign 
demand, with little change in real food prices. Export mar- 
kets would grow faster than domestic ones, and the propor- 
tion of U-S- cropland that is harvested for export would 
likely rise from 40 percent in 1982 to 50 percent in 2000. 
Exports accounts for only 20 percent of har\'eBted acres a 
decade ago. U.S. agriculture will likely come to depend 
more and more on foreign markets to maintain farm 
income. 

It is reasonable to anticipate continued volatility of prices 
received by U.S. farmers, with continued high competition 
from other countries. With greater price uncertainty, there 
IS likely to be increased use of informal "insurance" strate- 
gies, such as diversification, flexible farm plans, reluctance 
to borrow and invests and less reliance on farming as the 
sole source of family income. 

Implications for V*S, Farm Policy 
The ability of US. agriculture to grow and adapt to a 
changing world depends on the growth in domestic and 
export markets; the availability of farm inputs, including 
credit; the adoption of improved production technology; and 
the type of agricultural policies formulated by the United 
States and its trading partners.^ Land and water use is not 
expected to increase as farm output expands, but greater 
conservation efforts will be required. 

The growth in world demand for food depends on the growth 
in population and income of other countries. It also 
depends on these countries* international debt situation, as 
it affects their purchasing power in world markets. The 
U.S. share of this growing world food market depends on 
domestic macroeconomic polices, the strength of the dollar 
against other currences, and domestic farm price policies* 
effects On the competitiveness of U,S. farm products in 
world markets. 
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On the supply siaei productivity gains due to improved tech- 
0ologieg, greater use of purchased farm inputsi and other 
factors su^^est that farmers can produce enough to meet 
prospective growth in domestic and export markets at 
stable retumsi even if Inflation adjusted prices decline 
moderately. To meet the challenge^ efforts to conserve and 
develop natural resourcesi discover new technology, promote 
efTicient regional relocations of enterprises, improve the 
nonfarm institutions that support and affect agriculture, 
and expand domestic markets for farm products should con- 
tinue- 

While physical limits on capacity are not anticipated, there 
may be institutional ones. Though unlikely, another dou- 
bling of exports within the short period of one decade, such 
as was experienced during the 1970*8i would again put the 
agricultural system and its related markets under strain. 
Other events, which are not considered agricultural, can 
limit the demand for farm products and agriculture's supply 
response. These include high interest rates, credit ration- 
ings and a substantial strengthening of the dollar against 
the currencies of countries that import U.S. farm products. 

U.S. farm policies introduced in the 1930*5 redistributed 
income from a relatively better-off urban sector to a disad- 
vantaged farm sector, with both sectors comprising a closed 
economy. Farm policy ii now shifting to reflect the entwin- 
ing of farming with the rest of the economy, as well as the 
growing concentration of farm production— 5 percent of the 
farms produce half of the output. 

Furthermore, U.S. agriculture is now part of an open and 
more volatile world food system- Therefore, U.S. farm poli- 
cy is also shifting to recognize the importance of reliable 
export markets and to make allowances for continued price 
variability o( foreign origin. The agricultural programs 
most likely to be forged will be those that share the risk 
while maintaining agriculture's ability to adjust to change. 
(Clark Edwards (202) 447-8168} 




What's happening 
to agriculture in 
Eastern Europe and 
the So>iet Union? 



Find the ajiswcr m th is new 
publication from the Economic 
Research Service , , , 
Agncultural Statistics of Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, 
1960-80. 

More than 100 tables provide 20 
years' worth of information on 
land use, farm inputs, crop and 
livestoek production, and per capita 
consumption of agricultural products 
in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, German 
Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania* Yugoslavia, and 
the Soviet Union. 




To order A^icultural Statistics of Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, 1960-80 
(SB-700)... 

Write to Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Ehrinting Office, Washington, 
DC. 204O2, Make your check or money 
order for $4.00 per copy payable to Super- 
intendent of DcKTuments. For faster service, 
calJ (202) 783-3238 and charge your pur- 
chase to your VISA, MasterCard, or GPO 
Deposit Account. 
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Agricultural 

Economics 

Research 




Agricultural Economics Research is a quarterly 
journal presenting econometric models, technical 
research in agricultural economics, and 
statistics focusing on resu Its of USDA economic 
research. Includes discussions of research meth- 
odology, commodity studies, functional analyses, 
new research methods, critical evaluations of 
methods already in use, and new or expanding 
areas of research and statistics- Also includes 
book reviews of current research in agricultural 
economics. 



Order Now! 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector . 



1983 



III 



IV 



Annual 



1984 



III F 



(V F 



Annual F 



Prices received by farmers t197>1(X» 136 136 136 134 144 145 146 140 143 

Lrvestock and products 143 138 138 141 151 146 14S 149 149 

Crops 127 133 134 127 138 M3 143 131 138 

Prices paid bv firmen, (1977-100) 

Prod, items 154 153 154 153 156 157 158 159 158 

Commodities af¥i services, int. 

taxes, and wages . . 160 161 162 161 165 166 167 168 167 

C*Bhreceipt»M$biL)* 139 139 128 139 132 143-145 149-153 149^153 144-148 

Livestock ($ bii.) '\ .. . 69 67 70 69 73 71^73 70-74 74-78 72-76 

Crops ($ bil.) .... 70 72 58 70 59 71-73 77-81 73-77 70^74 

Market bMket (1967-10Q| 

Retaii cost . 270 269 269 269 283 282 285 288 235 

Farm value. 243 243 241 240 257 252 263 255 257 

Spread . 285 286 286 286 306 315 315 324 315 

Farm value/ retail cost i%) 33 31 33 33 32 32 33 32 32 

Retail pricw 11967-100) 

Food 292 292 293 292 301 302 306 300 305 

At home 283 283 282 282 292 292 295 298 294 

Away-ff om home 319 321 325 320 329 332 337 342 335 

Agricultural export* <$ bil.)' . ..^^ a5 8.2 102 34.8 10.7 9l2 7.9 10.5 38.0 

A9riculturaMmport»($ biD" 4.3 4.1 4.3 16.4 5.0 5.0 4.2 4.1 18.5 

Livestock and products 

Total livestock af¥i product* (1974- 100) . . 116.4 116.8 116.7 115.1 112.3 116.6 113.1 111.0 113.2 

Bee* tmiL Ibt* 5,556 6,015 5.962 23.060 5.709 5.819 5.875 5,575 22,978 

Pork Imll. lb,) 3.771 3,657 4.206 15.117 3.737 3.670 3.300 3,725 14,432 

VearimiHtJ.) 98 110 117 428 116 113 100 105 434 

Lamb and mutton fmIL JbJ 89 94 91 367 98 92 85 80 355 

RednrteatllmIL lb,1 9.514 9,876 10.376 38,972 9,660 9.694 9,360 9,486 38.199 

SroilBfstmlLlh,* 3.277 3J35 2,917 12,389 3,075 3.331 3,300 3,080 12,786 

TurkeVsUiL lb,1 581 760 759 2.563 431 585 750 745 2,511 

Total medtsaf¥ipOuHry (mil. lb.) ..... . 13,321 13,745 14,052 53.924 13.166 13310 13.410 13,310 53,496 

Eggs ImiLdl.* 1.405 1,399 1,41B 5,655 1.401 1.408 1.430 1.460 5,699 

Milk (Wl. Ib,» 36.9 35.0 33.8 140.0 34.1 35.8 32.9 31.5 134.3 

Chokifl steers. Omaha (S/cwt) 67.04 60.89 60.61 6Z52 67.58 66.01 64^67 64^8 65-67 

Barrow* and gilts. 7 markets fj/cwt) ... . 46.74 46.90 42.18 47.71 47.68 48.91 53-56 52-56 50-52 
Brollefy wholesale. 12-city weighted avg. 

dressed Icti/lb.)* 46.5 53.9 55.2 - 61.8 56.4 52-55 50^54 55-57 

Turkeys- wholesale, N.Y.. 8-16 lb. hens. 

dressed (cts./(b.l 57.3 60.3 69.4 60.5 67.7 66.9 71-74 72-76 6972 

Eggs, N,Y.Gr. A large. {cts./dzJ 69.1 74.4 91.3 75.2 103.4 83.4 70-74 68-72 82-84 

Milk, all M farm tt/cwt.) 13.33 13.33 13.80 13.57 1140 12.97 13.00- 1185- 13.30- 

13.30 14,35 13.50 

Crop prices at the farm'* 

Wheat (S/bu.) . 3.73 153 3.54 3.54 a46 3.58 - - 3.25-3.50 

Corn [$/bu.) 3.01 3.27 3.16 3.25 a 16 3.34 - - 2.60-3.05 

Soybeans fS/buJ ,,. . 6.02 7.37 7.84 7.75 7.61 780 - - 5.65-7.65 

Upland cotton tct*./lb.) .\ . 6Z2 65.7 66,0 63.9 66.3 71.4 _ _ _ 

^Quarterly cash receipts are seasonably adjusted at annual rates. ^Anniial data are based on Oct-Sept fiscal years ending with the tndicaiecJ year. ^The 
9-city price has been discontinued: starting with the second quarter 1983 the broiler price is the new 1'2-cfty average. '* Quarterly prices are simple aver- 
ages; annual prices are for marketing year beginning in year indicated. F - Forecast. Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding. 'Seasonalty adjusted 
at anrtual rates. 
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Farm Income 



Farm income statistics 


























1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1M1 


1982 


1983 


1984 F 














$eiL 












Receipts 

Cash receipts: 

Crops* 

Ltvestock • . . ♦ ♦ 


51.1 

41.3 

92.4 

1.4 

gas 


45.8 
43L1 
88.9 
1.8 
90.7 


.49.0 
46.3 

95.4 

1.8 

97.1 


48.6 
47.6 
96.2 
3.0 
99.2 


53.7 
59.2 

112.9 
4.3 

117.2 


6^2 
68.6 

131.8 
Z9 

134.7 


72.7 
67.8 

140.5 

2.8 

143.3 


7a3 

69.2 

14Z6 

3.8 

146.4 


74.6 
7a 1 

144.8 
5.5 

!5a2 


69.5 
69.2 

138,7 
10.8 

149.6 


70 to 74 
72 to 76 


TotaJ 

Other cash income* .... 
Gross cash income . . . 


144 to 148 

8 to 12 

154 10 158 


Nonmoney income' . . . . 

Realized gross income . , 

Value of Inventory chg. , , 


6.1 
99.9 
-1.6 


6.5 

97.2 

3.4 


7.3 

104.4 

-1.5 


8.4 

107.6 

1.1 


9.2 

126.4 

.8 


ia7 

145.4 
4.9 


1Z4 

155.7 

^5.5 


13.6 

160.0 

7.9 


14.2 

164.4 

^Z6 


13.6 
163.2 
.11.7 


12 to 14 

167 to 171 

7 to 11 


Total gross income . * . . 


98.3 


100.6 


10Z9 


ioa7 


127.2 


15^4 


15a2 


167.9 


161.S 


151.4 


176 to 180 


Expanses 

Cash Bxpensei* 


59.6 


61.7 


67.8 


7Z0 


81.0 


97.2 


105.6 


111.4 


iia4 


109.5 


11810 122 


Total expenses , , . , . 


71.0 


75.0 


82.7 


88.9 


99.5 


iiai 


128.9 


136.9 


139.5 


135.3 


144 to 148 


Income 

Net cash ifKome 

Total net farm income . . . 


34.2 
27.3 


29.0 
25.6 


29.3 
20.1 


27.3 
19.8 


36,2 

27.7 


37.5 
3Z3 


37.7 
21.2 


35.0 
31.0 


36.8 
22.3 


4ai 

16.1 


34 to 38 
30 to 34 


Deflated total net 
farm income* 


2a7 


20.4 


15.2 


,14.1 


ia4 


19.7 


T1.9 


15.9 


lae 


7.5 


l3to 15 


Off-farm income ...... 


26.1 


23.9 


26.7 


26.1 


29.7 


35.3 


37.6 


39.8 


39.4 


41.0 


41 to 45 



F - Forecart. ^ Includes net CCC loans. * Income from machine hire and custom work, farm recreational income, and direct governffient payments. 
^Imputed BToss rental value of farm dvvelNngs and value of home consumption, * Excludes depreciation of farm capital, perquisites to hired tabor, and 
expenses associated with farm dwellings, and includes net rent to all landlords. 'Deftated by theGNP Implicit price deflator, 197>10a Totais may rfot 
add due to rounding. 



Cash receipts from farming. 



1983 



1984 



Farm marketings and CCC loans' . 



Livestock and products 
Meat animalt . . . . . 
Dairy products . • . . 
Poultry and eggs . . . 
Other 



May Jone July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb f^ar Apr May 

9726 9.781 10^35 n.329 12.063 14.332 13394 12,372 12.025 9.310 10.371 8.973 I0j86 



Crops. 

Food grains ...... 

Feed crops 

Cotton tllnt and seed I 
Tobacco ....... 

OH^be^ring crops . . . 
Vegetables and melons 
FfUhsand tree nuts 
Other. 



Government payments , 
Total cash recaiptt^ . . , 



6.102 


5.693 


5.218 


5.631 


5.752 


6.021 


5.787 


5,792 


5.908 


5.622 


6.302 


5.763 


6.566 


3.562 


3.169 


2.605 


3J00 


3.152 


2:2AA 


3^17 


3,190 


3,183 


3,148 


3£50 


3.452 


3.978 


1.686 


1^16 


1,584 


1.556 


1.494 


1.541 


1.502 


1.513 


1^3 


1.461 


1,557 


1.520 


1.594 


757 


817 


796 


389 


898 


964 


958 


997 


1,039 


931 


1,001 


691 


897 


97 


91 


233 


86 


208 


282 


110 


92 


123 


82 


94 


IX 


97 


3^24 


4.088 


5.617 


5.698 


6.311 


8.311 


8.107 


6,580 


6.117 


3.686 


4.069 


3.210 


3.620 


318 


952 


1.876 


1,453 


866 


878 


691 


583 


512 


391 


473 


347 


272 


1,006 


1,220 


1,072 


1,111 


1.243 


979 


1.575 


1^37 


1.560 


969 


698 


589 


656 


59 


48 


48 


55 


182 


892 


963 


917 


691 


278 


165 


.193 


-5 


10 





71 


572 


549 


289 


395 


453 


343 


36 


12 


20 





421 


444 


808 


839 


1.093 


2.769 


7J0O^ 


1.216 


1.623 


690 


1.122 


752 


1,138 


793 


512 


629 


725 


990 


1.019 


631 


653 


601 


553 


696 


742 


709 


377 


485 


662 


507 


729 


738 


726 


612 


236 


249 


232 


150 


210 


640 


427 


451 


436 


659 


747 


1,125 


909 


551 


522 


671 


803 


640 


291 


854 


233 


583 


854 


1.195 


1.418 


1.803 


848 


1^92 


1.896 


414 


126 


10.017 


10^35 


11.068 


11.912 


12.917 


15,527 


15,312 


14,175 


12je73 


.1,202 


12,267 


9,387 


10,312 



* Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. 'Cash receipts estimates reported in this issue for 1983 
contain revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 
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Cash receipts^ from ferm marketings, by States, January-May. 





Livestock 














and products 


Crops^ 




Total'^ 




State 
















1983 


19&4 


1983 


1984 


1d83 


1984 








SWil 








North Atlantic 














Maine, 


101.1 


181.6 


71.8 


gao 


1723 


279.7 


New Hampshire 


33.7 


33.9 


14,5 


15.4 


48.3 


49.2 


Vermont 


167,1 


163.5 


17.0 


17.6 


184.1 


18M 


Masvrhuieit* 


57.1 


57.7 


66.1 


66.0 


123.2 


123.7 


Rhode Island 


6.2 


5.2 


7.4 


7.3 


1Z6 


12.5 


Connecticut ....... 


80.4 


94.4 


59.2 


55.8 


139.6 


15ai 


Me^v York 


615.1 


820.5 


221,5 


212.0 


1.036.6 


1 .032.5 


Mew Jefsev : . 


56.3 


56,2 


10Z3 


97.2 


158.5 


153.4 


Penntylvanie. .,,...-.,. 


937.0 


962.2 


3104 


296.8 


1^47.4 


1,259.1 


North C«ntnl 














Ohio ... 


616.4 


649.9 


743.7 


719.6 


1 ,360.0 


1.369.6 


Indiana, . , , . . >> . 


743.7 


736,8 


837.1 


606.9 


1 .580.8 


1.343.8 


Illinois, , 


985.5 

521,0 

1746.7 


346.8 

527.9 

1,605.3 


3,108.7 
533.5 
357.2 


2,220.5 
479.1 
327.9 


4,094.2 
1.054.5 
2.103.9 


3.167.2 


Michigan , 


fl. 007.0 


Wisconsin . , , , ^ , , . 


1.933.2 


Minnesota 


1.414.5 


1,382.7 


1.082.1 


825.6 


^.496.6 


52;MM.4 


Iowa 


AXI21.8 


2,104 
987.9 


1,976.3 
529.4 


1,363.2 
591.3 


4.375.9 
1.551.2 


3.467.2 


Missouri ,....,.,, 


'1.579.2 


North Dakota 


311.4 


318.0 


764 1 


446.7 


1.075.5 


764,7 


South Dakota . . j^ . . . 


788.4 


813.6 


313.3 


319.8 


1.1017 


1J33.1 


Nebraska 


1,867.9 


1 ,834.8 


1.108,1 


563.6 


2.976.0 


^,398.3 


Kansas 


1h737.1 


1,858.9 


762.9 


640.7 


2,500.0 


2,499.6 


Southern 














Delaware. . . . ,. .^ . . 


iia9 


■163.3 


28.5 


29.5 


147.4 


1923 


Maryland. , 


275.7 


328.0 


125.5 


95.5 


401.2 


423.5 


Virginia , . , 


339.4 


369.7 


138.2 


116.3 


477.6 


485.9 


West Virginia 


68.3 


68.7 


16.8 


15.1 


85.2 


83.8 


North C*roMnfl 


656.6 


715.0 


346.2 


305.9 


1.00Z8 


1.021.0 


South Carolina 


160.3 


181.7 


143.3 


145.9 


303.6 


327.6 


Georgia. , , 


728.7 
395.2 


809.4 
419.4 


317,3 
2,230.8 


31Z3 
1 ,589.5 


1.046.0 
2,626.0 


1,1217 


Florida 


2,006.9 


Kentucky 


463.0 


438.8 


500.0 


409.6 


963.0 


848.5 


Tennessee .,,. 


370.0 


367.6 


300.0 


258.7 


670.0 


626.3 


Alabama 


542.2 


627.2 


219.9 


181.0 


76Z1 


806.2 


Mississippi 


382.0 


' 419.4 


404,7 


284.3 


786.6 


703.7 


Arkansas 


575.8 


676.0 


248.2 


290.5 


824.0 


966.5 


Louisiana 


201.4 


213.8 


313.0 


300.8 


514.4 


514.6 


Okiahoma 


618.6 


669.2 


314.2 


274.9 


933.0 


944.1 


Texas. 


2.256.6 


2.554.6 


1,169.2 


919.7 


3,425.8 


3.474.3 


Westurfi 














Montana 


290.8 


292.9 


364.3 


263.3 


655.0 


556 2 


Idaho 


355.0 
185.3 


374.2 
196.3 


351,1 
25.5 


39Z7 

29.6 


706.1 
210.7 


766.9 


Wyoming 


225.9 


Colorado- . 


834.5 


857.5 


301.2 


338.1 


1,135.7 


1J95.6 


New Mexico 


238.8 


241.0 


77.1 


49.7 


315,9 


290.8 


Arizona 


296.1 


335.5 


365.4 


343.9 


661.6 


679.4 


Utah 


206.4 


217.3 


41.3 


40.0 


247.6 


257.2 


Nevada 


60.1 
390.8 


65.6 
410.7 


29.9 
608.3 


30.6 
722.9 


89.9 
999.1 


96.2 


Wathington 


^•1317 


Oregon 


210.0 


215.2 


305.2 


342.7 


515.2 


557.9 


California ,.,...., 


1 .645.3 


1,751.8 


2,345.8 


2.465.1 


3,991.1 


4216.9 


Alaska .... 


3.0 


3.0 


Z2 


22 


5.2 


5J 


Hawaii , 


34.4 


35.4 


183.9 


183.9 


218.3 


219.3 


UnitwJ Siatw 


29,310.1 


30,160.3 


24,803.6 


20.704.9 


54,113.7 


50.S65.3 



* Estimates as of the first of Current month. *Sa1es ot farm products incJode receipts from loans reported minus vaJue of redemptions during the 
period. Rounded data mav not add. 



Agrlcuttural Outlook 



Farm marketing indexes {physical volume) 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1983 p 



1983 



M«y 



1984 



in 


120 


103 


104 


119 


136 



110 


118 


106 


112 


114 


127 



AN commodttiei, .,...»... 
Livestock and products . » . . 
Crop 

p * pretimlnarV' Volume of marketing indexes reported fn this issue for 1983 contains revisions due to a more complete accoimting for CCC loans 
repefd* whKh has the effect of reducing sales. 



Dec Jan 


F«b 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


1977=100 










102 U2 


102 


105 


96 


127 


106 toe 


107 


104 


104 


120 


99 115 


97 


107 


86 


123 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S, average 

Annual 



1981 



1982 1983 



1983 



July 



1984 



Feb Mar 

1977-100 



Apr 



May 



jne July P 



Prices Received 

All farm products. . ■ 139 133 134 131 144 145 146 144 144 143 

AiJcroP* 134 121 127 124 137 139 140 144 145 140 

F(>qcty8]ns 166 146 148 138 142 145 150 150 143 137 

Faad grains ar^dhav 141 120 144 147 150 153 158 160 158 154 

Feed grain* 145 120 146 151 151 155 160 162 162 159 

Cotton in 92 104 111 109 116 113 122 115 112 

Tobacco 140 154 147 136 150 149 149 149 149 149 

OW-bearing crops 110 88 102 94 114 119 121 125 123 106 

Fruit 130 175 126 116 128 130 134 161 203 206 

Fresh market' 132 1S6 127 1U 130 132 137 170 221 227 

ComrT>efcial vegetabte^ 136 127 131 114 169 155 136 122 118 114 

Freshmarket 135 120 128 106 178 160 136 117 112 106 

Potaioei' 177 125 123 150 157 159 170 166 173 200 

Livestock and product* 143 145 141 138 151 151 151 145 143 145 

Meal animals 150 155 147 145 154 158 156 153 162 155 

Dairy products 142 140 KO 136 138 136 135 134 132 133 

Poultry and eggs 116 110 118 115 160 149 155 133 125 129 

Prices paid 
Commodities and services. 

inieresl. taxes, and wage rates, 150 157 161 160 165 165 166 166 166 166 

Productiof> items 148 150 153 152 156 157 158 157 157 156 

Feed .^ . - 134 122 134 132 142 142 143 143 141 137 

Fe^iier livestock 164 164 160 154 161 161 158 153 150 154 

Seed* 136 141 141 141 142 142 153 153 153 153 

Fertiliser 144 144 137 138 136 146 146 147 147 147 

AgriculturaKhem Seals ,. . . Ill 119 125 126 126 126 126 129 129 129 

Fuels&energy 213 210 202 205 20^ 203 203 204 203 20l 

Farm & motor supplies 147 152 152 153 148 148 147 148 148 148 

Autos&trucks 143 159 170 170 178 179 180 181 182 182 

Tractors &«e*f-propelied machinery 152 165 174 176 177 180 180 180 182 182 

Other machinery 146 160 171 173 174 177 177 177 182 182 

BundirMifif fencing 134 135 138 139 736 138 139 139 137 137 

Farmservkosfii cash rent 137 145 147 147 151 151 151 151 151 151 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt . 21 1 241 251 251 256 256 256 256 256 256 

Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate 123 131 137 137 145 145 145 145 145 145 

yVage rates (seasonally adjusted) 137 143 147 147 152 152 162 152 152 152 

Productionllems. Interest, taxes, and wage rates. . 151 155 159 159 163 164 164 164 163 163 

Prices received (19iai4-1001 633 609 616 600 658 663 665 659 658 652 

Prices paid, etc. tParlty index) (19iai4=100) . . . 1.035 1.076 1.105 M04 1J32 1.138 1.141 1.140 1>139 1J39 

Parltyratio' 61 57 56 54 '58 58 58 58 58 57 

'Fresh market for noncftrus arKJ fresh market and processing for citrus. ^ Includes sweetpota toes and dry edible beans. 'Ratio of index Of prices 

received to Index of prices paid, taxes, and wage rates. (1910-14^100). p = preliminary. 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 





Annual* 




1983 






1964 






1981 


1982 


1983 


Jury 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


Julyp 


3.88 


3,52 


a59 


a34 


3.40 


3.49 


a63 


3,65 


3.45 


3.29 


11.94 


8,36 


a3i 


7,95 


6,85 


8.63 


6,49 


8.24 


8,20 


8,19 


Z92 


Z37 


Z99 


3.13 


3.11 


3.21 


a32 


3.34 


3,37 


3.32 


4.72 


4.00 


4.89 


5,03 


4.74 


4,85 


5.00 


5.08 


4.95 


4.86 


67.67 


69.17 


75,13 ■ 


7Z70 


81.20 


80 50 


8Z50 


64.90 


78,70 


71.80 


6.92 


5.78 


6.73 


6.27 


7.29 


7,68 


7,82 


a^i2 


7.99 


6.81 


67.1 


55,5 


63.2 


67.1 


65.7 


70.5 


6a 1 


73.6 


69,5 


67,7 


6.95 


5.10 


4,98 


6.41 


6.28 


6.45 


6,94 


6.79 


7.41 


8.78 


28.59 


16.82 


18.22 


19.30 


21.30 


2a30 


21.10 


20.40 


20.60 


20.60 


13.2 


15.3 


13,2 


11.2 


15.9 


16.1 


15.5 


15.4 


15,3 


lae 


264 


300 


287 


— 


201 


165 


133 


86 


101 


_ 


3.77 


7.47 


3.66 


2.96 


3,98 


4.04 


4.44 


6.69 


10.01 


10.79 


3.65 


Z04 


Z02 


1.66 


1.95 


ai7 


3.92 


3,60 


2,51 


1,16 


58.51 


56.97 


55.83 


55.80 


59.70 


61.70 


60,10 


58,60 


57.60 


57.40 


64.46 


60,18 


ezi3 


60.30 


63.90 


63.70 


6Z30 


60.60 


59.20 


59.20 


43.61 


52,78 


47.02 


43.40 


45.40 


45,60 


47.60 


47.20 


49,00 


5Z20 


55.38 


54.55 


55.48 


• 49,80 


59.20 


58.20 


60.60 


59,50 


57.50 


5a50 


13.76 


13.59 


13.57 


73.20 


13.40 


13,20 


13,10 


13.00 


izeo 


12.90 


1Z73 


12.66 


1Z63 


1Z30 


1240 


1Z30 


1Z30 


12.10 


12.00 


1Z10 


26,4 


26.8 


28.5 


30.9 


37,4 


37.6 


34.8 


33,5 


33.2 


35.5 


6Z6 


59.3 


607 


57.7 


92.9 


79.4 


91,4 


68.9 


61.0 


59.9 


36.5 


37.5 


36.5 


343 


41.3 


41,6 


43.3 


42.7 


42.5 


44.0 


91.1 


66.0 


61.5 


6Z7 - 


63.7 


72.4 


86.1 


87.8 


87.7 


86.4 



Crops 

AM wheal l$/bu.) 

Ric€. rough (S/cwl) 

Com($/bu,J 

Sorghum {S/cwl) 

All hay. baled ($/ton} 

SoVbednsiS/bu,) 

Conon. upiaod (cts./lbt) 

Potatoes (S/cwt,l 

Dry edJNe bean«($/cwL) 

Apples lor Ire^h uw icuJlb.) . . , 
Pears lor fresh use f$/tor>) . . , . . 

Oranges. •! I uses (S/boK)' 

Grapefruit alJ uses ($/boK}^ . . . 

Liv&ttock 

Beef cattle ($/cwt) 

Calves (S/cwt) 

HogHS/cwLj 

Lambs (Vcwt} 

All miJk. sotd to pLants {%/vnlI . . 
Milk, manuf, grade (£/cwl) . , ^ . 

8roileri{cts,/lbLl 

Eggs (eti/dai.1' 

Turkey' (ca/lb.) 

Wool (cts,/lb.)* 

'Equivalent orvtree returns.^ * Average o1 all eggs sofd by producers including hatching eggs and eggs sofd at retad. * Average focal market price, 
eKcluding incentive payments. *Caienctar year averages, p ■ preliminary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 1983 1984 



1983 



June 



Nov 



Dec 



Mn 



Feb 



MiT 



Apr 



May 



Jurw 



1967-100 



Consumer price index, all items, , ; ^: . . 298,4 298,1 303.1 303,5 

Consumer price ind«)t. lesi f ood. 298,3 297.8 303,9 304.0 

Al^^ood 291.7 29Z0 29Z5 293,9 

Food away from horne 3ia9 3ia3 324,8 325.5 

Food at home 282.2 283.0 281.4 28a0 

Meals' 267.2 270.2 258,6 258.3 

Beef and veal 27Z3 27^6 265,7 266.0 

Pork 255.8 254,1 241.1 240i3 

Pojltry 197,5 79^6 201.7 209.8 

^Flsh 374.9 371.2 374.9 376,4 

EkP 187,1 173,8 208.2 234.0 

Dairy products^ 250.0 249.8 250.2 249,9 

Fats and olJj' 263,1 25a3 275.4 278,2 

pruhsafXJ vegetable* 292,2 298.2 288,9 292.6 

Fres^ 297.6 3ia9 288.7 2942 

Processed 288,8 286.9 291.6 29^3 

Cereals and bakery products. 292.5 292.4 295.7 297.1 

Sugar and sweets 374.4 374,5 376,0 377,7 

Beverages, nonolcoholfc 432.2 431.0 435.2 433,7 

Appar«{ commodUiei lesfoorwear. , , . 180.6 179.7 165,3 183.4 

F0Otv«af 206,9 206,8 209J 207!9 

Tobacco product! 291.0 285.9 299.9 299,9 

Beveraffftt. alcoholic _ 216-5 217.0 2ia6 2iai 

'Beef, \^aUamb.{^qrk. and processed meat 'incEudesbuner, * Excludes buner. 



306.2 
304.8 
299.4 
327.2 
290.2 
266,4 
274,9 
25a8 
217.5 
383.4 
266.5 
250.8 
279.7 
311,0 
327.8 
295,1 
299.8 
380.0 
439.1 
179.8 
206.7 
304,3 
219.0 



306.6 
305,9 
30Z1 
328.5 
293.6 
270-0 
280-9 
250.6 
225.5 
386.2 
270,3 
25a9 
281.1 
321.0 
342^ 
299,9 
300.3 
381.2 
441.8 
179.3 
206,4 
305.4 
219.9 



307.3 
306,8 
30Z2 
329.8 
293.1 
26S.e 
279.9 
248.6 
223,2 
385.3 
237,2 
250.8 
280.7 
32a2 
344,3 
X2.e 
301,5 
384.8 
443.5 
18Z3 
207.7 
305.6 
220.7 



308.8 
308.6 
30Z3 
330.9 
29Ze 
268.9 
2808 
247.7 
22Z3 
387.3 
249.6 
251.5 
28Z4 
315,3 
326,5 
305.7 
302.8 
387.7 
443.6 
182.6 
208,9 
305.9 
221,3 



309.7 
310.0 
301.4 
33Z6 
290.7 
267.9 
276.3 
248.0 
218.0 
3808 
218.9 
251.0 
28Z9 
3102 
316,0 
306.5 
303.5 
390.0 
441,7 
161.7 
210L2 
305,9 
221.5 



310.7 
311.0 
302-0 
333.1 
291,4 
266.8 
274.2 
250,5 
219.6 
382,3 
185,8 
251,7 
285.4 
318.1 
329,7 
308.0 
304.9 
391.2 
44Z3 
179.8 
209.6 
308.1 
222.4 
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Producer price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted). 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1933 p June 



1984 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



1967=100 

Finished floods' < ..;....:■.... 269.8 280.6 2B5.2 285.0 289.5 290.6 291.7 291.4 291.5 291.2 

Consumer foods 253.6 259.3 261.8 261.2 27Z2 274.7 277.0 275.0 272.3 270.8 

Fresh fruK. 228.9 236.9 251.2 239.6 23Z9 23^2 220.3 213,2 239.4 259.7 

Fresh and drted vegetables. 278.0 246,5 248.9 263.6 316.5 355.3 357.4 283.5 240.2 262.5 

Eggs 187.1 178.7 n.«. 169.3 28Z4 280.7 235.8 264.4 201.0 177.9 

Bakerv Products 268.2 275.4 285.7 284.8 29Z8 294.8 295.7 294.5 295.6 298.9 

MeaU . = , . 239.0 250.6 236.7 241.7 239.9 241.2 239.5 239.8 235.8 233.1 

8eef and veal 246.8 245.0 236.7 248.4 241.6 248.6 253.8 247.4 236.6 231.5 

Pork 218.1 251.1 227.6 224.1 23Z2 222.6 208.7 218,0 219.7 224.0 

Pouttrv 193.3 178.7 185.0 179.4 214.7 21&.6 218.2 211.5 206.6 200.7 

Fish 377.8 422.4 44S.2 417^ 465.1 436.6 583.4 566.5 556.2 449.1 

Dary products 245.6 24a9 250.6 250.4 248.5 248.6 249.0 249.2 248.9 249.4 

Processed fruits and vegetables 261.2 274.5 277.1 277.1 285.3 291.8 293.2 295.6 297.4 298.2 

ShorTening and cooking oils 238.0 234.4 256.1 236.4 291.1 285.7 290.9 297.8 322.8 329.5 

Consumer finished goods iessfoods 276.5 287.8 291.3 291.6 29Z5 293.1 293.9 293.7 295.1 295.3 

Beverages, alcoholic 189.5 197.8 205.0 206.1 207.6 208.7 207.8 210.0 211.6 2O8.0 

Softdrinks 305.1 '319.1 327.4 325.1 33Z6 334.5 337.1 337.6 340.0 338.5 

APParel 186.0 194.4 197.1 197.9 198.7 199.8 200.7 200.3 201.2 200.7 

FooTWBar . . : ^' : 240.9 245.0 250.1 249.9 251.7 251.6 253.3 251.8 251.8 250.3 

Tobacco Products ."...... 268.3 323.2 365.3 352.1 389.4 390.3 390.3 390.4 390.6 400.2 

interm«dtat« miteHaii^ -. . 306.0 310.4 312-4 311.3 316.6 317.6 319.5 320.2 320.8 321.6 

MateriaJs for food manufBCturioQ 260.4 255.1 258.4 257.0 268.6 268.3 269.2 271.3 275.6 274.7 

Flour 191.9 183.4 186.4 1B9.7 182.4 181.4 184.2 TB8.3 187.2 190.6 

f^efined sugar' 171.8 161.3 172.0 172.8 173.8 173.4 174.2 174.5 174.6 174.4 

Crude vegetable oils 185.4 160.1 19^8 171.6 241.4 220.3 247.7 253.6 306.7 298.4 

Crude matana^s' 329.0 319.5 323.6 323.3 333.7 332,6 339.4 340.1 338,5 333.2 

Foodstuff and feedstuff i 257.4 247.8 252.3 252.1 264.0 260.5 270.7 270.4 267.2 260.7 

Fruit* and vegetables' 267.3 253.7 261.7 264.4 290.4 311.5 307.0 262.8 251.1 272.9 

Grains 248.4 210.9 240.4 241.5 245.5 235l3 250.9 262.1 256.2 257.8 

LivesTOCk 248.0 257.8 243.1 251.7 250.7 251.9 260.8 260.8 254.8 250.0 

Poultry, live 201.2 191,9 206.5 199.3 252.6 251.3 258.4 240.8 240.6 227.7 

Fiben. Plant and animal 242.0 202.9 227.0 229.7 229.3 23Z7 250.3 252.3 259.1 252.7 

Mlik 287.4 282.5 282,0 278.6 279.1 275.7 274.2 272.7 271.7 271.8 

Oilseeds 277.6 214,5 245.3 213.8 273.1 251.0 274.9 280.1 298.7 281.9 

Coffee.green 330l1 31K5 300.1 298.8 301.3 301.3 301.3 310.2 310.2 310.2 

Tobacco, leaf 246.9 269.9 274.2 275.0 265.6 263.4 n.a. n.a. 274.6 261.0 

Sugar, raw cane .". 272.7 278.5 315.9 323.0 309.4 315.7 314.8 314.4 315.4 315.5 

Alicommodrties 293.4 299.3 303.1 302.4 308.0 308.9 311.1 311.4 311.7 311.4 

I ndti«trtai commodities 304.1 312-3 315.8 315.3 3l9.1 320.6 321.9 322.5 323.3 323.9 

Alifoodi' 251.8 254.4 257.5 256.6 268.3 270.3 273.5 271.6 269.8 267.6 

Farm Products arxJ processed foods and feeds . . 251.5 248.9 253.9 252.5 264.4 263.4 268.3 267.9 266.3 262.7 

Farm products 254.9 24Z4 248.2 247.4 263.4 261.6 267.4 265.4 260.8 257.1 

Processed foods and feeds 248.7 251.5 256.0 254.3 263.8 263.4 267.8 268.2 268.3 264.8 

Cereal and bakflrv Producu 255.5 253.8 260.9 260.3 266.6 267.1 267.9 268.2 268.6 271.5 

Suftar and confectiooflrv 275.9 269.7 292.8 296.0 299.9 300.5 299.3 301.8 303.6 304.0 

Beverages 248.0 256.9 263.6 263.0 268.7 270.2 270.2 271.6 273.6 271.7 

^Commodities ready for sale lo ultimate consumer. 'Commodities rsqulring further Processing to become finished goods. *AII types and sizes o1 re- 
fined su^ar. * Products entering market for the first time which hava not been manufactured at that point 'Fresh arid dried. 'Includes all raw. inter- 
mediate, and processed foods (exctudea soft drinks. alcohoMc beverages, and n^nufactured animal feeds), n.a. « not available. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



1981 



Annual 



^^82 



1983 p 



1963 



June 



Jan 



Feb 



1984 



Apr 



M«v 



June 



Market baiket' 

Retail coft (1967-100) 2&7.T 

Farm value (1967^1001 243.0 

Farm-rfltail spread (1967-100) . . . 265.4 

Farmvalua/retailco»t {%) 35.0 

Meat producti 

Retail coit (1967-1001 257.8 

FarmvaJue{1967-100f 235.5 

Farm retaH spread (1967"100| . . . 284.0 

Farm valu^retAii cost i%) 49.3 

Dairy producti 

Retail cost (1967-100) 24a6 

Farm value (1967-1001 265.9 

Farm^retaJJ spread {1967=100) . . . 224.1 

Fann value/retail cost (%1 51.0 

Poultry 

Retail colt (1967-100) 198.6 

Farm v»lue (1967-1001 2ia2 

Farm-relall 5preacm967*100) . . . 1B7.4 

Farm value/retail cost i%) 52,0 

Eggs 

Retallco<l<1967-100) 183.8 

Farm value (1967-100) 206.5 

Farm-retail spread 0967-100) . . . 150.9 

Farm valua/rttialJ cost 1%) 66.4 

Cereat and badtty products 

Retail cost 11967-1001 271.1 

Farm value 11967-100) 204.4 

Farm-retail wrsad (1967^100) . . . 284.9 

Farm value/rotall Co*t \%) 12.9 

Fresh fniiti 

RotalJ cost (1967-100) 286.1 

Farm value (1967-100) 238.8 

Farm-retaJI spread 11967-100) . . . 307.3 

Farm value/retail cost (%1 25.9 

'Freth vegaUlblm 

Retail costs 11967-100) 287.4 

Farm value 11967-100) 285.6 

Farnrvretail spread 11967-1001 . . . 286.3 

Farm value/retail cost (%| 31.8 

ProcMMd fruit! and v«9«tablBs 

Retail coft (1967-1001 271.5 

Farm value 11967-100) 290.6 

Farm-reiali spread (1967-1001 . . . 267.3 

Farm value/retail costs (%1 19.4 

Fats attd oilt 

Retail cost 11967-1001 267.1 

Farm vaiue 11967=1001 262.4 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) . . . 268.9 

Farm vaJue/reiail cast {%) 27.3 

* Retail costs are based on indejies of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods from the CPJ-U published monthly by :he 8ure*j of Labor 
Statistics. The farm value is the ptyment to farmers for quantity of farm Product equivalent to retaii uftlt. less aliowance for byoroducL Farm values are 
based on Prtoes at first polr^t of sale and may lr>clude marketing charges such as gradir>g and pactcing for some commodities. The farnvretall spreads the 
difference between the retail price and the farm value, represents Charges for assembling, processing, iransporijng. arnj distributing these foods^ 



266.4 


268.7 


269.6 


277.2 


280.7 


279.9 


279.4 


277.4 


278.0 


245.7 


240.3 


241.8 


259.0 


259.8 


255.4 


259.4 


252.2 


249.4 


278.6 


285.5 


286.0 


268.1 


292.7 


294.3 


291.2 


292.2 


294.7 


34.2 


33.1 


33.2 


34.6 


34.3 


33.8 


34.4 


33.7 


33.2 


270.3 


267.2 


270.2 


266.4 


270.0 


268.8 


268.9 


267.9 


266.8 


251.3 


235.8 


245.2 


244.3 


247.1 


24Z4 


25a 1 


242.7 


237.5 


292.4 


304.0 


299.5 


292.3 


296.7 


300.0 


291.0 


297.4 


301.2 


50.2 


47.6 


46.9 


49.5 


49.4 


48.6 


50.2 


48.9 


48.0 


247.0 


2S0.0 


249.8 


250.8 


250.9 


250.8 


251.5 


251.0 


251.7 


261.9 


262.1 


258.1 


259.1 


255.2 


253.6 


252.5 


253.8 


252.9 


233.9 


239.3 


242.5 


243.5 


247.1 


246.3 


250.6 


246.5 


250.6 


49.6 


49.0 


48.3 


48.3 


47.6 


47.3 


47.0 


47.3 


47.0 


194.9 


197.5 


193.6 


217.5 


225.5 


223.2 


7?7 3 


218.0 


219.6 


201.9 


213.0 


209.9 


270.6 


265.8 


268.5 


254.5 


246.2 


244.3 


188.1 


182.4 


177.8 


186.2 


186.6 


179.3 


191.1 


I9a7 


195.7 


5a7 


53.1 


53,3 


61.2 


58.0 


59.2 


56.3 


55.5 


54.7 


178.7 


187.1 


173.8 


266.5 


270.3 


237.2 


249.6 


218.9 


185.6 


189.8 


206.1 


191.4 


332.6 


318.4 


263.4 


31 3. T 


223.3 


192.8 


162.7 


159.5 


I4a4 


170.9 


200.9 


199.4 


157.8 


212.4 


175.7 


6za 


65.1 


65 J 


73.8 


69.6 


65.6 


74.1 


6a3 


61.3 


283.4 


292.5 


29Z4 


299.8 


300.3 


301.5 


302,8 


303,5 


304.9 


178.8 


186.6 


181.7 


192.3 


194.9 


194.7 


203.4 


203.9 


197.7 


305,1 


314.0 


315.3 


322.0 


322.1 


323.6 


323.4 


324.1 


327.1 


ma 


11.1 


10.7 


n.o 


11.1 


11.1 


11.5 


11.5 


11.1 


323.2 


303.6 


313.9 


301.1 


305.5 


31 as 


313.3 


330.1 


358.9 


288.8 


220.6 


206.8 


283.4 


279.4 


252.9 


255.8 


282.0 


340.8 


336.7 


340.8 


362.0 


309.1 


317.2 


336.8 


339.1 


351.7 


367.0 


27.7 


22.5 


20.4 


29.2 


28.3 


25.2 


25.3 


26.5 


29.4 


288.9 


299.3 


311.3 


363.6 


386.6 


385.4 


347.4 


316.8 


317.1 


261.3 


267.4 


286.0 


328.9 


359.5 


369.1 


332.0 


268.5 


289.8 


301.8 


314.3 


323.2 


379.9 


399.3 


393.0 


354.7 


339.5 


329.9 


28.9 


28.6 


29.4 


28.9 


29.7 


30.6 


3a6 


27.1 


29.2 


286.0 


288.8 


2S6.9 


295.1 


299.9 


30Z8 


305.7 


306.5 


308.0 


269.2 


252.5 


249.2 


254.0 


259.8 


265.3 


265.5 


277.1 


276.5 


289.7 


296.8 


295.4 


304.2 


306.8 


311.1 


314.6 


312.9 


314.9 


17.1 


15.8 


15.7 


15.6 


15.7 


15.9 


15.7 


16.4 


16.3 


259.9 


263.1 


258.3 


279.7 


281.1 


280.7 


282.4 


282.9 


285.4 


207.8 


251.0 


222.8 


324.9 


312.0 


33a 1 


344.8 


403.0 


366.3 


279.9 


267.a 


272.0 


262.4 


269.2 


261.7 


258.4 


234.8 


254.3 


22.2 


26.5 


24.0 


32.2 


30,8 


32.7 


33.4 


40.1 


35.6 



Note 

USDA 



■ Annual historical data on farm^retaiJ prjce spreads may be found In Food Consumption. Prices and Expenditure. Statistical Sullmin 702. ERS, 
A. 
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Farm-retail price spreads . 



1981 



Annual 



1dS2 



1983 



1983 



June 



Jan 



F&t 



1984 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



Ba«f, Chc^ca 

Retail prlcfi^ (cts./Ib.) 238.7 24Z5 238.1 244.1 239.3 243.9 244.6 244.8 241.9 239.7 

Nei carcass value* (cts.l 149.3 1&0.7 145.4 152.0 155.9 152.1 155.0 152,9 146,9 144.4 

Nei farm value' {cts ) 138.5 14a5 136.2 143.3 146.1 1445 147.5 145.5 137.8 136.7 

FarrrvreiaiJ spread (cu.1 10a2 102,0 lOl.9 100.8 93.2 99.4 97.1 99.3 104.1 103.0 

Carcass^retail spread* (eta,) 89.4 91.8 9Z7 92,1 83.4 91.8 S9.6 91.9 95.0 95.3 

Farm-carcass spread* (cU) 10.8 ia2 9.2 8.7 9.8 7.6 7.5 7.4 9.1 7.7 

Farm value/retail price (%) 58 58 57 59 61 59 60 59 57 57 

Pork 

RetsilPflce' (cts,/lb.l ......... 152.4 175,4 169.8 t68.2 162,2 16Z9 159.4 159.8 158.6 159.9 

Wholesale value' icts.l 106.7 121.8 100.9 105.8 112.9 109.2 103.8 107.1 110.6 110.8 

Netfarm value' icu,) 70.3 88.0 76.5 73.1 79.3 73.6 741 76.0 75.6 saO 

Farm-r«t«il spread (eta.) 8Z1 87.4 93.3 95.1 82,9 89.3 85.3 83.8 83.0 79.9 

Wholeiaie^retall wread* fete.}. ^ . . 45.7 53.6 60.9 62,4 49.3 53.7 55.6 52.7 48.0 49.1 

Farm-wholwale spread' (eta,). . . . 36.4 33.8 32.4 3Z7 33.6 35.6 29.7 3l.1 35.0 30.8 

Farm vaJue/rmail Price {%) 46 50 45 43 49 45 46 48 48 50 

* Estimated weighted average price of retail cuts from pork arid yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from BLS. * Value of carcass Quantity equiva- 
lent to 1 lb. of reuW cuti; beef adjusted for value of fat and bor>e byproduct*. 'Market value to producer for quant itv of livear^imal equivalent to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minus value of byproducts. * Represents charge* for retailing and other marketing services a>ch as fabricating, wholesaling> and irvcity transpor- 
tation. 'Represer^ticharge^made for livestock marketing, pr<xessing. ar>d transportatior>to city where conumod. 



Price indexes of food marketing costs^ 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1983 



II 
1967-100 



til 



IV 



1984 



Ip 



IIP 



Labor-hourly earning and bMief it! . . , 321.3 34Z7 354.7 351.3 353.7 355.1 358.7 364.0 366.0 

Processing 309.2 330.0 340.9 338.8 341.5 339.8 343.4 349.6 351.7 

Wholesaling 309,5 334.7 350.6 346.1 348.3 352.1 355.8 361.1 363.2 

RetalHng 338.6 358.9 370.4 366.1 368.3 371.7 375.3 379,5 381.5 

Packaging and containm 280.9 275.2 280.7 272.3 27B.7 282.2 289.6 300.8 305.8 

Paperboardboxesandcontainers. . . 258,2 254.9 251.0 244.6 248.8 251.3 259.2 269.2 277.1 

Meta* cans 345.8 363.6 374.3 365.4 379.3 372.5 380.1 394.6 395.6 

Paper bags and related products. . . . 258.9 264.4 265.4 265.1 264.3 264.6 267.5 272.8 279.7 

Plastic film* and bottle* 26Z5 200.0 226.2 201.3 215.4 236.7 251.1 272.1 27Z1 

Glass contafrwrs 328.6 355.5 352.4 355.5 352.4 351.3 350.3 351.0 361.9 

Metalfoil >. . 203.3 213.2 214.0 211.6 211.6 214.0 218.8 223.7 227.8 

Tran^>ortation servicM 345.9 371.0 374.5 374.3 374.2 374.2 375.1 390.5 39a5 

Adver1isiT»g. 234.9 260.1 280.2 272.4 279.1 283.5 285.8 294.4 299.4 

Fuel and power j 669.2 705.1 705.1 713.2 689.6 710.2 707.3 710.9 713.2 

Electric 367.9 406.0 417.9 411.0 413.6 427.2 419.9 423.9 437.3 

Peuoleum 1,056.2 1p1Z4 895.9 953,4 843.6 884.5 902.0 915.4 883.2 

Naturalgas 826.3 990.3 1.155.0 1,120.3 1J71.0 1J77.2 1,151.4 1,137.3 1,168.5 

Commumatlont, water and www . , 168.7 186.7 199.6 196.9 198.4 200.6 202.4 21Z4 214.2 

ftent 255.0 264.3 260.6 260.8 261.3 259.5 260.9 259.9 262.4 

W«intananc-andr«p«jr. 304,0 325.1 338.2 333.3 336.5 339.1 344.0 346.3 348.8 

BusinivsMrvkM 2542 277.2 291.9 288.3 290.0 292.9 296.6 299.5 302.4 

SuppiiAi 283.8 289.1 286.5 286.7 285.5 286.7 287.1 ^7.5 289.1 

Property UXM and In3urar>ce 294.0 309.9 327.5 321.6 325.9 329.9 33Z7 337,9 343.4 

(nterBrt^rfiort-tertn 288.8 232.6 174.0 163.2 168.4 164.7 179.8 184.9 210.8 

Total marketing cost Index 317.5 333.9 342.4 338.5 34a6 343.5 346.8 353>8 356.7 

'Indexes measure changes In employee wasesar>d benefits and in prices of supplies and services used in processing, wholesaling, and retailing U.S. farm 
foods purchased for at-home consumption. P" preNminarv- 

Note: Annual historical dat^ on food marlceting cost indexes may be found in..Food Consumption, Prfcos^^^nd Espef^<iitwrBS- Statist fceJ Bulletin 702, 
ERS, USDA. 
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Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs 



Broilers 

Federaliv inspected slaughter, certrfied ifn}\. lb.) . 

Wholesale price. 9-cltV-(cts./lbt)" 

Pr*ce o1 broiler grower feed iS/tonl ,......, 

Broiler-feed price railo lib.)' 

Broilers, stocks beglnr^tng of period (rnlL lb,) . . . 

Average weekly placements of broiler 

chicks, 19 States ImiL) 

Turkeys 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified fmil. lb.) . 

Wholesale prk:e. New York, 8-16 Ibi 
young hefis (cti7lb.l 

Price of turkey grower feed ($/ton) 

Turkey-feed price ratio tlbil* 

Turkeys, stocks beglnrting of period (rnil. fb.)- . . 

Poults placed in U.S. IrnilJ 

Eggs 

Farm production ImiLl 

Av^erage number of layers on farms (miL) 

Rate of toy legg* per iayer) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
large (cts./doz:.)' , , 

Price of laying feed IS/tonl *...*.. h ,'.,., i 

Egg-feed price ratio (Ibi)* . , , ^ . . . .^ . . . 
Stocks, f irtt of month 

SheN (thou, case*} . . 

Frozen (mil lb,l 

Replacement chicks hatched imiL) . ........ 



Annual 



Td83 



1984 



1981 


1982 


1983 p 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


11.906 


12,039 


1Z381 


1J25,2 


1 ,028.9 


584.5 1 .068.8 


1,052 2 


1,149,4 




46.3 


44.0 


49,4 


49.1 


62.1 


61,2 


62,0 


56.0 


,57,6 


55.5 


227 


210 


223 


217 


243. 


243 


242 


246 


246 


243 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


Z6 


3.0 


ai 


3.1 


2.8 


2.7 


2J 


22.4 


32,6 


22.3 


18-4 


21,2 


23.3 


16.4 


14.4 


20.6 


21.7 


77.1 


80.2 


80,4 


83.7 


79,5 


81,1 


85,2 


86.6 


69.4 


87.5 


2,509 


2,459 


2.563 


231.3 


138.1 


139.0 


155.1 


162.9 


198.6 


- 


60 7 


60.8 


60.5 


60,9 


7Z2 


64,7 


66,1 


67.0 


66.8 


67.0 


249 


229 


247 


246 


257 


256 


252 


258 


258 


254 


3,1 


3.3 


Z9 


3.0 


3,6 


3,2 


3,3 


3.4 


3.3 


3.3 


198.0 


238.4 


203.9 


210,5 


161.8 


161.5 


145,8 


149.4 


142,2 


180,9 


C) 


C) 


181.8 


21,0 


14.0 


15,3 


18,3 


19.1 


21.1 


20.4 


69359 


69,680 


67,863 


5,530 


5.689 


5,328 


5.798 


6,644 


5.738 


5,521 


288 


286 


276 


271 


277 


277 


278 


278 


276 


277 


243 


243 


247 


20,4 


20.5 


19.3 


20.8 


20.3 


20,8 


20.0 


73.2 


70,1 


75.2 


69.7 


115.0 


104,0 


91,0 


103.7 


75,9 





210 


190 


204 


201 


^219 


217 


214 


214 


214 


212 


6.0 


6.1 


6.1 


5.8 


8.8 


8.6 


7.4 


8.5 


6.4 


5.8 


31 


34 


34 


32 


13 


28 


17 


36 


35 


41 


24.3 


23.7 


25.4 


21,2 


11.8 


11.0 


11.4 


12.0 


12.7 


12,8 


454 


444 


407 


37.5 


36.8 


37.7 


45.1 


47.2 


48.8 


46.5 



^ 12-city composite weighted average beginning ApnJ 25. 1983. " Pounds of feed equal In value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 Jb. of broiler or turkey llveweight 
^ Price of cartoned eggs to voJuf^rie buyers for ctelivery to retailers. *Not reported. 



Wool. 





Annual 




1983 








1984 


1 




1381 


1982 


i9a3 


June 


ian 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Juna 


278 
292 


247 

262 


212 

248 


198 
248 


230 
247 


230 
254 


230 
257 


245 
252 


234 
248 


230 
243 


127,752 
10,896 


106,857 
9,825 


126,729 
11,400 


13.012 
1,129 


11,194 
844 


12.719 
814 


14.254 
1,034 


12,108 
1.055 


12.090 
960 


n.a. 
n.a. 



U.S. wool price, Boston' {cts,/lb.) ...... 

Imported wool price. 8ortOfT* (cts./fb.) . . 
U.S. mill consumption, acoured 

AppareJ wooMthou. Ibi) 127,752 

CarpetwooJ Ithou. jU) 10,896 

"Wool price delivered at U.S. miJls> clean besis> Graded Territory 64's {20.60-22,04 microns) staple 2^" and up. "Wool price delivered at U,S, mills, 
clean basis. Australian 60/62'3ii type 64A (24 micronl. Duty since 1982 has been 10.0 cents, n.a^ » not available. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Dairy . ^ 

Annual 1983 1984 

1981 1982 1983 Jun« Jan Feb Mv Apr May June 

MUk pricei, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3.5%fat (S/cwil* 12,57 1Z4S 1Z49 12.50 1Z05 12.06 12.08 12.07 12.08 12 09 

Pric©of16% dairy ration i$/:on^ 192 177 188 184 205 201 199 199 197 195 

Milk-feed price fatiofib.)" 1.43 1.54 1.45 1.43 t.34 1.34 1,33 1,32 K31 1.31 

WhoJft»l* pricn 

Butter.GradeAChL {cti./lb.| 148.0 147,7 147.3 147.3 I4a4 l4l.2 142.1 142.9 1429 1500 

Am. cheese, WU assembly pt (cts./m.} .... 139.4 138.3 138.3 137.4 1358 1355 135,9 1359 1359 1360 

Nonfat dry mJfkJctsVlb.)" 93.1 93.2 93.2 93.4 90.7 90,7 90.7 90.7 90.7 90^7 

USOA n*t r«movil« 

Total milk equiv.(mM. fb.r . . . : 12.860.9 14^1.6 16.613.5 1^46.6 1389.0 1,398.2 1,037,9 944,0 K090.2 706.5 

Buttef imIU Iti.} 351.5 382.0 413.2 40.1 61.2 47.2 28.2 19.2 22 2 4,1 

Am. cheese (mil. lb.) 563.0 642.5 832.8 102,8 62.5 42-4 45.7 55 1 63.1 628 

Nonfat dry milk {mif. lb.) ,, 851,3 948.1 1,061,0 123.7 76.2 64.0 65.1 71.1 86.8 72,3 

Milk 

Total milk production (mil. lb.) 133,013 135.802 139.968 12^73 11,490 10,905 1K741 11,674 12,283 11 832 

Ml^kpercowfjb,) 12,177 12,309 12,587 1J04 1,039 995 1,078 1,075 1,132 1091 

Number of mlJk cows lihou.l 10.923 11,033 11,120 11,116 11,064 10.958 10,890 10,856 10,651 10^848 

Stocks, beginning 

Total milk equlv. (mil. Ib.)^ 12,958 18,377 20,054 23,393 22,646 22,917 23,578 23,610 23,323 23.772 

Commercial (mil. ib.) 5,752 5,398 4,603 5,350 5,234 5,216 6,303 5!348 5.261 5,557 

Government (mil. lb.) 7,207 12,980 15,451 18,044 17,412 17,700 18.273 18,262 18.062 18,214 

Imports, totalequiv, (mil. lb.)* 2,329 2.477 2.618 145 247 150 172 223 221 n.a. 

Commercial disappearance 

mltkequiv, (mil. lb.) ^._ 120,531 122,443 122,790 10,412 9,668 9,384 10,632 10.848 10920 na 

Suttar 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,228.2 1,257.0 1,299.2 103.7 126.0 113.0 111.1 106.2 105.9 n,a. 

Stocks, beginning (miL lb.) 304,6 429.2 466.8 576,1 499,4 510.6 532.5 529,3 532.4 535,5 

Commercial disappearance (mil. |b.) 869.2 897.3 881.7 66.1 81.9 59.3 85,7 87.3 78.4 n.a. 

Amarican cheese 

Production {mfMb.1 2.64Z3 2,75Z3 2,927.6 286.2 231.1 221,4 247.6 250.3 269 7 oa 

Stocks, beginning (mil, lb.) . 591.5 889.1 981.4 1.071.3 1,161.5 1,165.2 1,187.2 1,198.6 1,181.4 1,1868 

Commercial disappearance (mil, |b.l 2,147.9 2,166.8 2,083.2 188,7 181.5 184.3 191.8 208.0 197^ n.a. 

Other che«e 

Production (mil. lb.) 1.635.3 1,789.4 1^90.8 158.5 156.3 147,7 165,3 165.0 167.1 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil, tb.l 99.3 86.6 82.8 105,2 104.9 105.4 103,4 100,2 101.0 104.6 

Commercial diiappearanc© (mil. lb.} 1,875.6 2,044.6 2,133.3 166.5 176.1 185,1 186.2 185.8 187.0 n a. 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil, ib.l 1,314.3 1,400.5 M99.9 154.2 111,9 105,0 109.2 113.8 128.5 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning {mlL lb.) 586.8 889.7 1^2.0 1,402,4 1,394.9 M13,3 1,404,3 1,421,0 1.442.6 1,420.7 

CommefcialdisaPPearanc8tmil.lt>,) 464.1 447.7 459.9 38.6 44.4 44.4 48.2 34.7 34.2 n.a 

Froien deasert production (mlJ.aal.l* 1,167,7 1,178,2 1^1.5 130.0 74.7 89.5 106.9 102,3 117.6 n!a! 

' Manufacturing 9rade milk. * Pounds of 16% protein ration equal In vaJue to 1 pound of milk. 'Prices paidf.o.b. CentralStatesproductlOn area, high 
heat spray process. * Milk-equivalent, fat-solids basis, 'icecream, ice mlJk, and sherbet, n.a.- not avaiJabie. 
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Meat animals . 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1983 



June 



Jan 



1964 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



Jun« 



Cattle on fmd ilStatn) 

Number on feed ttbou. head)^ 

Plac^ on teed {rhou. head^ 

Msrkeiings (t^ou, headi 

Olt>er disappearance (thou, head), , . . 
8eet steer^corn pfice ratio, 

Omaha IbuJ' 

Hotf-corn price ratio, Omaha Ibu,)' . , 
Market pric« ($ p«r cwt) 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Omaha 

Utility cowl. Omaha 

Choice vealefl S. St PdLtl 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice. KansasClty,60O-7O0]tx. . . 
Slaughier hogs: 

Barrows and gilts. 7-market5 

Feeder pigs 

S. MO. 40-50 lb. (Per hsad) 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs. Choice, San Angelo 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo. 

Feodef lambs; 

Choke, San Angelo, , , , 

Wholeule meai Prices. Midwest 

Choice s^eer beef, 600-700 lb 

Canoer and Cutter cow beef, ..... 

Pork loins, a-14 lb.* 

Pork bellies, 12-14 Ihi 

Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb 

Commercial slaughter (thou^ bead)* 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cowi 

Bulliand stags 

Calves 

Sheep and lambs , . . , , 

Hogs 91.575 

Commercial Production (mil. lb.) 

8eaf , 

Veal 

Lamb and motton .,..,,,.,,.. 
Pork , ^, . . ,^. ,., 



1981 



7,863 
17,814 
17,198 

1,263 


7,201 
20,261 
18.007 

1.139 


8.316 
19.727 
18.680 

1.354 


7,331 

1.595 

1.570 

78 


8,006 

1,566 

1,569 

86 


7,917 

1.301 

1.621 

82 


7,515 

1,764 

1.594 

117 


7,568 

1.515 

1,523 

184 


7,376 

1,798 

1,637 

219 


7,318 

1.455 

1.554 

94 


22,2 
15.5 


26.5 
22.9 


206 
15,9 


21.2 
14,7 


21.6 
16.0 


2Z1 
15.3 


21.1 
14.5 


2a4 
14.5 


19.7 
14.3 


19.1 
14.8 


63.84 
41,93 
77.16 


64.30 
39,96 
77.70 


62.52 
39.35 
1231 


65.90 
42 26 
71.00 


67,08 
33,?6 
64.94 


67.07 
39,69 
77,50 


68,60 
44.01 
77.50 


67,86 
4288 
77.50 


65.89 
42,17 
78.00 


64.28 
42.16 
75.47 


66.24 


64,82 


63,70 


64 75 


65.06 


66,45 


67.42 


67.51 


65.70 


62.70 


44.45 


55.44 


47.71 


45.71 


49.91 


46.31 


46.83 


48,30 


48.06 


50.36 


35.40 


51.14 


33.96 


25.31 


33,61 


4a48 


50.12 


51,08 


42.85 


39.48 


58,40 
26.15 


56.44 
21.80 


57.40 
16.85 


56.62 
14,50 


60.62 
20.00 


58.75 
30.40 


58.50 
22.86 


65.88 
22,25 


63.50 
13.45 


59,88 

15.56 


56,86 


52.97 


54,87 


51.44 


59.50 


60.15 


60.00 


65.75 


57.00 


53.12 


99.84 
84.06 
96.56 
52.29 
77,68 


101.31 
78.96 

nv6i 

76,54 
91.47 


97.83 
78.48 

60.58 
75,60 


102,47 
82.98 

102.50 
60.19 
63.51 


105.74 
70.63 

104,36 
65,03 
70.44 


102,86 
79.45 
94.68 
54.68 
68,80 


105.14 
83.62 
88.75 
56.04 
78.00 


103.50 
80.51 
91.86 
58.28 
77,52 


99.62 
75.85 
95.31 
57.38 
74.44 


98.54 
76,25 
97.59 
67,12 
72.03 


34.953 

17.508 

10.027 

6,643 

775 

2.798 

6,dD8 

91.575 


35,843 

17.277 

10.394 

7.354 

818 

3.021 

6.449 

82.190 


36,649 

17.486 

10,758 

7,597 

608 

3.076 

6.619 

87.584 


3,139 

1,523 

945 

595 

75 

232 

526 

7.251 


3,107 

1,460 

815 

772 

49 

277 

553 

7,188 


2.971 

1,436 

827 

660 

53 

255 

561 

6.812 


3,090 

1,517 

870 

648 

62 

285 

600 

7.802 


2.854 

1,395 

760 

627 

64 

249 

616 

7,161 


3,300 

1,632 

898 

703 

73 

255 

574 

7.366 


3.187 

1.571 

879 

669 

72 

242 

517 

6,594 


22.214 
415 
327 

15,716 


22,366 
423 
356 

14.121 

Annual 


23,060 
428 

367 
15-117 


1.970 
34 
29 

1.266 


1.913 

39 

31 
1,234 

1983 


1.858 
36 
32 

1.165 


1.937 
40 
35 

1.338 


1,776 
36 
34 

1.233 


2.059 
39 
31 

1.281 

1984 


1.984 
38 
27 

1.156 



1982 



1983 



1 



iii 



ill 



iV 



I 



III 



Cattle on teed (13-Statts) 

Number on teed (thai, head)' .... = , 9,845 9.028 10,271 10.271 9.153 W70 8,465 9.908 9.340 8,700 

Placed on f^ (thou, head) 21.929 24.415 23,756 5.027 6.894 5.583 7,252 5.511 5,572 

Marketir>gs (thai, head) 21.219 21,799 22.528 5,694 5.527 5J891 5,416 5.714 5.630 '5,995 

Other diwppearaf>ce (thou, head) .., 1.527 1,373 1,59l 451 450 297 393 365 582 

HOlFVKlptff (l&StJtBsi* 

Inventory (thou, head)' „, 45.970 42,440 43>«0 42.440 41J840 45,250 45,880 43^30 39.820 41.330 

Breeding (thou, head)^ - 6.021 5,670 6.606 5.670 5,928 6,224 5.829 5.605 5,392 5,735 

Market (thou, head)' 39.949 36,770 37,825 36,770 35,912 39.026 40.051 37.825 34428 35,595 

Farfowir>9i (ihou. head} 9.821 8,930 9.628 2.090 2,768 2400 2.370 1,926 2,462 '2,209 

Pig crcp (thou, head) 72,591 65,767 71,892 15.543 21.063 17,675 17.611 13,988 18-677 

' Beginning of period. 'Bushels of corn equal In value to 100 pounds tiveweight. ■ Beginning January 1984 prices «fB for 14^17 lbs. *Quart©rsare Dec. 

preceding year-Feb. (l). Mar. -May fll), June^Aug. {HI), and Sept Nov, {IV). 'Intentions. •Classes estimated. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Crops and Products 



Food grains 

Marketing yaar' 1983 

1980/81 1981/82 1962/83 June 

Wholesale phc«i 

Wheal. Na 1 HRW, Kansas City <$/bu.)' . 4.45 4.27 3.94 3.92 

Wheat, DNS, Minneapoib($/bu,)^ 4.46 4.17 3.94 4.15 

Rice. S.W. Lb. ($/cwt.)* 2&.95 20,20 18.00 18.60 

WtMVt 

ExportslmiJ, bo.) 1,514 1,771 1.509 n.a. 

MilJ grind (mil. bu.) 643 631 656 n,a. 

Wheat flour production imiL cwt.l, . . . ^ 290 280 292 n.a. 

Marketing year^ 1982 

1980/81 1981/82 1982/83 Oct-Doc 

Whaat 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.l . , 902 989 1,164 2,987 

Donwflic ufe 

Foodlmil. bu.) 610 602 616 162 

Feed anU seed (mil. bu.)* 166 254 318 14 

Exports (mILbu.) 1.514 1.771 1.509 293 

^Beginning June 1 for wheat and., August 1 foi,,rice. 'Ordinary protdn. 'Long-grain, 
available. 



1d84 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



aai 3.71 3.85 3.93 

4.15 4.06 4,20 4.28 

19.50 19.25 19,25 19.25 



121 
56 
25 



116 
58 
26 



129 
58 
26 



105 
54 
24 



1983 



May 



121 
n.a. 
n,a. 



June 



3.72 3.80 

4.39 4.40 

19.25 19.25 



n,a, 
rt.a. 
n,a. 



1984 



Jan-Mar Apr-Mey June-Sept Qct-Dec Jan-Mar AprMay 



2,521 



1,877 1.541 



2.966 



2.356 1.753 



151 


97 


210 


161 


163 


96 


53 


12 


316 


118 


50 


40 


442 


228 


475 


362 


364 


226 



milled basis. *FeHd use approximated by residual, n.a, = not 



Feed grains 



Markating year^ 



1983 



1984 



WholeMla prices 

Corn. No. 2 yetlow, St Louis i$/bu,J 

Sorghum, No. 2 yellow, Kansas City (S/cwt), 

Barley, feecJ, Minneapolis {$/bu,J 

Barley, malting. Minneapolis ($/bu.> 

Expom 

Corn (mil. bu.) ,...,....,.....,.. 

Feed grains (mil. metric tons)' 



1980/81 


1381/82 


1962/83 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


3.35 
5.36 
2,60 
3.64 


Z61 
4.29 

2.21 

ao6 


2.98 
4.96 
1,76 
2.53 


3.27 

5.40 
1.96 
2.60 


3,41 
509 
2.55 
Z85 


3.31 
5.03 
Z56 
2,76 


3,55 

5.40 
Z55 
2.91 


3.61 
5.36 
Z74 
3.04 


3.58 
5.39 
2.77 
3.06 


3,57 

537 
Z59 
3.04 


2,355 

69.4 


1,967 
58.4 


1370 
54.0 


152 
4.2 


173 
5.3 


159 
4.8 


177 
5.4 


175 
50 


164 
4,6 


112 
3.2 


Markating year* 


1982 




1983 






1984 





1380/81 1981/82 1982/83 Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June^Sept Oct Doc Jan^ar Apr May p 



1,034 2.174 2,174 8.205 6,198 4^24 3.120 4,907 3.248 



Corn 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) , . , ,,. ^,.;<, , , . 1,618 
Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. bu.) 4.133 

Food, seed. md. (mil. bu.) 735 

fesd graina^ 

Stocki, beginning (mil, metric tons) 5Z4 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil, metric tons) . 123.0 

Food. seed. Ind. (mil. metric tons) 23.9 

* Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. ^Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barley. 



4,202 
812 


4.522 
898 


1.489 
203 


1.330 
169 


813 
153 


891 
373 


1.630 
220 


968 
184 


583 
189 


34.6 


68,2 


68.2 


247.9 


188.8 


149.5 


97.3 


159,7 


107.8 


128,5 
25-8 


139.5 

2ao 


48.7 
6,7 


39.2 
5.3 


25,8 
5.1 


25,8 

10.9 


51.2 
7.2 


30.6 
5.5 


ia8 

5.7 



Auyusi -iVt^ 



4=1 



Fats and oils. 



Marketing year' 



1963 



1981/82 1d82/83 1983/84 F Jun« 



Jan 



1984 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



lune 



Soybeans 

Wholesale Price, Na 1 yellow. 

Chicago tS/bu.)' 6.24 6.11 7.90 6.07 7.53 7.21 7.80 7.87 8.54 7.87 

Crushiogi (mil bu.) 1.029.7 1.1O8.0 970 81.6 93.8 79.2 86.1 74.6 79.3 n.a. 

EkPoth imll. bu.) ^29.1 905.2 760 58.5 80.4 79.7 78,8 68.5 56.8 n.a. 

SoYbaan oil 

WhoiesfllePrlce. crude, Decatur {cu/lb.) . _ . 19.0 20.6 33 19.4 28,3 27.2 30.1 32,1 30-0 36.0 

Prociuction (mil. Ibit 10-979.4 12.040.4 10.689 891.0 K062.5 896.9 972.7 846.6 906.3 n.a. 

DomestKdisaPPeararxwImlLlb.) 9.536.3 9.857.3 9600 804.0 910.9 931.3 780.1 781.6 901.4 n.a. 

EKPorisUll. lb.) 2.076.3 2.024.7 1.650 94.1 161.3 289.9 258.9 20ai 175.3 n.a. 

Stocki. beginning ImiL lb.) 1,736.1 1,102.5 1.261 1,551.0 1.919.2 1.907.0 1.582.8 1.519.6 1.380.1 1.209.7 

Soy baa r> rn«ai 

Wh0Je»le price. 44% protein. Decatur ($/too) . 182.52 187.19 200 175.5 201.9 184.40 196.40 190.00 187.40 174.4 

ProdJCtJon (thou. ion). 24.634.4 26,713.6 22.491 1,955.8 2.22a0 1<fl7Z2 2.029.2 1,760.3 1^72.2 n.a. 

Domestic disappearance hhou. ton) 17.714.4 19^306.0 17.300 1.491.2 1,447.7 1.323.3 1.429*9 1.409.4 1.548.1 n.a. 

EkPotis <thou. ton) 6.907.5 7.106.7 5^50 533.8 687.6 578.0 58a8 400.1 315.6 n.a. 

Stocks. befllnnlngOhou. ton) 162.7 175.2 474 341.5 391.0 475.8 446,7 460.7 418.6 427.2 

Margarine, vyhole^le price. Chicago (cts/lb.l ... 41.4 41.4 46.3 42.7 53.3 52.5 53,2 56.2 61.1 61.6 

* Beginning September 1 for soybeans: October 1 for soy meal and Oil: calendar year for margarine. 'Beginning April 1, 1982. Prices based on 30-dav 

delivery, using upper end of the range, n.a. " not available. F = Forecast. 



Cotton. 



Marketing year' 



1980/81 



1983 



1981/82 1982/83 June 



Jan 



1984 



Fab 



Mar 



Apr 



June 



U.S. price, SLM. 1-1/16 in. (cts/lb.)". . . 83.0 6a5 63.1 70.74 7a6 71.4 74.89 75.6 79,44 76.00 

Northern Europe prices 

Index <cti/lb.)' 93.3 738 76.7 86.01 87.6 87.4 88.43 86.9 88.88 83.71 

U.S. M 1 3/32" {cv^mA* n.a. 75.9 78.0 85.05 86.5 85.4 88.20 89.6 91 25 83.00 

U S mill cor^mption {thou, bales) .. . 6.870.5 5,263.8 5.51X8 572.1 488.2 464.8 568.8 450.2 4^2.4 524.0 

Expom^mou* bales) 5.925.8 6.667.3 5.206.8 458.1 695.9 758.5 946.8 762.6 589.2 

"Begmning August 1, "Average spot market ^Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. * Memphis territory 
grovvths. n.a. " no: available. 



Fruit 



Annual 



1981 1982 1983 



1983 



June 



Jan 



1984 



Fab 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



Produc«f price indaxes 

Fresh fruit 0967-100) 

Dried ffuK 0967-100) 

Canned fruit and luioe 0967-1001 
Frozen ffuit and juke 0967-100) 
F.o.b. dipping point prices 
Apptes. Yakima ValteviS/CiaH . 
Pearv Yakima VaUev ($/boK)* . . 
Orartges. U.S. avg. i$/boK)* .... 
Grapefruit. U.S.avgM$/boK)^ .. 



226.7 
405.9 
273.8 
302.8 


235.4 
409.7 
283.7 
305.5 


250.6 
409.3 
286.8 
300.9 


238.7 
412.3 
284.8 
301.3 


232.9 
404.2 
301.0 
306.2 


232.2 
404.6 
311.0 
339.9 


320.3 

405.5 
310.5 
341.9 


213.2 

408.8 
309.4 
349.9 


239.4 
404.5 
313.6 

351.9 


259.7 
406.0 
315.4 
359.1 


n.a. 

n.a. 
11.30 
10.10 


r\.3. 

n.a. 

14.10 

9.36 


n.a. 

n.a, 

14.40 

9.13 


* 11.00 

* 13.38 
10.80 
10.40 


10.75 
9.88 

12.90 
9.90 


* 12.25 

8.58 

12.30 

9.70 


* 12.30 

6.56 

11.00 

9.96 


MX38 
*7.63 
12.09 
10.43 


* 12.50 
*6.88 
13.76 
10.78 


* 12.25 
*7.17 
72.03 
11.87 


V 


'ear endinB 




1983 






1984 









1981 1982 1983 June 



Jan 



Fab 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



Stocks. endlr>fl 

Fresh appieslmil. lb.) 2.676.1 3.062.3 2.980.6 216.3 2,460.5 1^87.5 1.354.4 912.2 396.8 237.8 

Fresh pearj (mil. lb.) 207.9 1B0.9 250.6 .3 211.7 17X7 122,2 80.6 36.8 4.2 

Frozen frummll. lb.) 545.6 627.5 64ai 470.5 6163 534.5 479.9 444.4 406.5 455.1 

Froief>fmKjuk:es<miLJb.) 1.127^1.167.6 938.1 1,666.3 I.OSS^ 1,309.9 1,396.2 1.374.7 1.462.4 1.339.9 

'Red Delicloua. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack. 8ai13's. 'D'Anjou. Washington, star^dard box wrapped, U.S. No. 1, 90-1 35^s. * F.O.B. 
packed fresh. * ControJ atmosphere storage, n.a. - not available. 



Agrlcuttural Outlook 



Vegetables ^ 



Annual 1S83 1984 

1981 1982 1983 June Jian Feb Mar Apr M«y June 



Whotenle pricai 

Potatoes, whits, f.o.b. East t$/cwt) - ■ . 

Iceberg lettuce <$/crtn.)" r 

Tomatoes (S/crtn.)' 

Wholtnta prio* Index, 10 canned 

veg. (1977-1X1 

Grower price index, fresh commercial 

veg. n977-100) 

^Std. carton24's1.o.b. shipping point ^5x6-6x6, f.o.b. FJe-Cai. 



Sugar 



9.39 


6,05 


7.76 


9.50 


9.19 


9.23 


7.96 


8.86 


7.05 


813 


5.27 


5.92 


6.29 


9.50 


4.03 


4.27 


4.13 


3.12 


3.17 


4.46 


9.06 


7.40 


a69 


7.91 


13.85 


15.25 


11.95 


8.60 


7.75 


6.48 


137 


137 


137 


133 


142 


144 


145 


145 


145 


147 


135 


120 


129 


139 


171 


178 


160 


136 


117^ 


118 



Annual 1983 1984 



1981 


1982 


1983 


19.73 


19.92 


22.04 


9J31 


n:a. 


n.a. 



June Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 

U.S. rawiugarprlca, N.Y. (ct>./lb.}* . . . 19.73 19.92 22.04 - 21.51 21.90 22,00 22.03 22.01 22.06 

U.S. deliveries (thou, short tons)' ^. . . . 9J31 n:a. n.a. n.flw n.a. n.a^ a.a. n.a. n.a, n.e. 

"spot Price reported by N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed in mld-Augual 1979 after being susperxjed November 3, 1977 'Raw 
value. ^ Excludes Havvaii. n.a. ' not available. 



Tobacco 



Annual 1983 1984 



1981 1982 1983 p Juna Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 

Prk:e« It auctions 

Flue«cured{ctaL/lb.l' 156.4 1786 177.9 ------- 

6urlev(cts./tb.l* 180^8 180.3 179,5 - 174.5 170.5 _ _ ^ _ 

Oofneitic conwmpiion^ 

CigareTtB»{bil.l 640.0 633.0 603.0 60.4 49.9 44.6 50.8 47.4 n.a. n.a. 

Large cigars (mif,) 3-893 3,607 3,565 344.5 276.2 257.5 297.8 260,5 n.a. n.a. 



Crop year JuJy June for flue-caredp October-Septennber for burley. 'Taxable removals, n.a.- not aval lab fe. 



Coffee 



Annual 1983 1984 



1981 1982 1983 p 



Compoirte green price, N.Y. icts./lb.l . . . 122,10 732.00 131.51 
imports, green bean equivalent Imil.lb.}' . 2,248 2,352 2,260 

AnnuaJ 



June 


Jan 


Feb Mar 


Apr 


Mayp Junep 


126.61 
185 


143.75 
221 


145.02 146.13 
179 199 


145.46 
260 


147.76 144.79 
223 175F 


1982 




1983 




1984 



1981 1982 1W3p Oct-Oec Jan-Mar Apr-June July-Sept Oct-Oec Jan-Mar p Apr-June F 

Hoastingi (mil. Ib.l' 2,324 2,293 2,238 674 554 486 549 650 575" 510 

* Green and processed coffee. ' Jnstant soluble and roasted coffee. F « Forecast, p - preliminary. 



August 1*^34 ^^ 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and 


utilization: 

A 
Planted 


Hnmpstic 


measure^ 




' 














raa 

Harves- 
ted 


YWd 


Produc- 
tton 


ToUl 
supply' 


and 
resid- 
ual 


other 

domes- 
tic 
use 


Ex- 
ports 


Total 
use 


Ending 
stocks 


Fvm 

price* 




Mit. 


acres 


8 u /acre 








Mil. bu 








S/bu 


Wheat 
1980/81 . . . 
1981/82. . 
1982/83' . 
1983/84* . . 
1984/85* . 


80.6 
88.9 
86.2 
76.4 


71.0 
81.0 
77.9 

61.4 


33.4 
34.5 
35.5 
39.4 


2,374 
2.799 
2.765 
2,420 
2,524 


3,279 
3,791 
3.932 
3,938 
3,921 


51 
142 
195 
384 
375 


725 
714 
713 
725 
732 


1,514 
1,771 
1.509 
1,429 
1,400 


2,290 
2,627 
2,417 
2,544 
2,507 


989 
1,164 
1,515 
1,394 
1,414 


3.91 
3,65 
3.55 
3.54 
3.25- 
3.50 




Mil. 


acres 


lb/acre 






Mil. 


cwt (rough equtv.) 








$/cwt 


Ric8 
1980/81 - . 
1981/82 . . 
1982/33* . 
1983/34* 
1984/85* . 


3.38 
3.83 
3.30 
2.19 

Mil. 


3.31 

3.79 
3.26 
ZM 

acres 


4,413 
4.819 
4.710 
4,598 

Bu/acre 


146.2 
182.7 
153.6 
99.7 
135.Q 


17Z1 
199.6 
203.3 
171.9 
179.9 


19.7 

'9.0 
'8.9 
!7.0 
'9.0 


54.5 
59.6 
54.0 
59,1 
61.0 

Mil. bu 


91.4 
BZO 
68.9 
62.0 
6Z0 


155.6 
150.6 
131.8 
128.1 
132,0 


16.5 
49.0 
71.5 
43.3 
47.9 


12.80 
9.05 

8.11 
8.60 

8.oa 

9.50 
S/bu 


Corn 

1980/81 . . 
1981/82 . , 

mir- : 

1984/85* . 


84.0 
84.1 
81.9 
60.2 

Mil. 


73.0 
74.5 
72.7 
51.4 

acres 


91.0 
108.9 
113.2 

81.0 

8u/acre 


6,639 
8J19 
8.235 
4,166 
7.810 


8,758 
9,154 
10,410 
7^87 
8,323 


4,133 
4.202 
4,522 
3,925 
4,150 


735 
812 

1,025 

MiL bo 


2.355 
1,967 
1370 
1.900 
1,975 


7,223 
6,980 
7,290 
6,775 
7,150 


1,034 
2,174 
3,120 
512 
1,173 


3.11 
2.50 
2J58 

3.2S 
2.60- 
3,05 

$/bo 


Sor^um 
1980/81 . . 
1981/82 . • 
1982/83* . 
1933/34* . 
1984/85* . 


15.6 
16.0 
16.1 
11.7 

Mil. 


1^5 

13.7 

14.1 

9.3 

acres 


46.3 
64.0 
59.1 
48.7 

Bu/acre 


579 
876 
835 
479 
763 


726 

984 
1,131 

1,017 


301 
428 
507 
390 
425 


11 

n 

10 
10 
10 

MM. bu 


305 
249 
214 

200 


617 
f>8R 
731 
625 
635 


109 
296 
4O0 
254 
382 


2,94 
2.39 
2.52 
2.85 
2.35- 
^75 

$/bu 


Barley 
1980/81 . . 
1981/82. . 
1982/83* . 
1933/34* - 
1984/85* . 


■: l:i 

9.5 
10.4 

Mil 


7.3 
9.0 
9.0 
9,7 

acres 


49.7 
52.4 
57.2 
52.3 
54.8 

Bu/acre 


361 
474 
516 
508 
623 


^563 
620 
.675 
732 
822 


174 
193 
241 
278 
250 


175 
174 
170 
173 
175 

Mil. bu 


77 

100 

47 

% 


426 
473 
458 
543 
495 


137 

148 
217 
189 
327 


2.86 
Z45 
2.23 
2.45 
2.20- 
2.50 

$/bu 


Oats 

1980/31 . . 
1981/82 . . 
1982/83* . 
1933/84* . 
1984/85* . 


13.4 
13.6 
14.0 
20.3 

Mil 


8.7 

9.4 

103 

9.1 

acres 


53.0 
54.2 
57.8 
52.6 
56.2 

Bu/acre 


458 
510 
593 
477 
455 


697 
688 
749 
727 
666 


432 

453 
441 
466 
435 


74 
76 
85 

78 
80 

Mil. bu 


13 
7 
3 
2 
3 


520 
536 
529 
546 
518 


177 
152 

148. 


1.79 
1.89 
1.48 
1.69 
1.65- 
1.95 

$/bu 


Soybeans 

1980/31 . . 
1981/82 . . 
1982/83* . 
1983/84* , 
1984/85* . 


70.0 
67.3 
70.9 
6^1 


67.9 
66.4 
69.4 
61.3 


26 4 
30.1 


1,792 
2,000 
2,190 
1.567 
2.025 


2,151 
2,318 
2,444 
1,912 
2,130 


*39 
*93 
*86 

;" 

*90 


1,020 

1,030 

1,103 

970 

990 


724 

929 
905 
760 
825 


1,833 

2,052 
2,099 
1,807 
1,9C5 


318 
266 
345 
105 
225 


7.57 
6.04 
5.69 
7,75 
5.65- 
7.65 



Mil. lbs 



c/lb 



Soybean oil 
1960/81 . 
1981/82. 
1982/83* 
1983/84* 
1984/85* 



Soybean meal 
1980/81 , . 
1981/82 . . 
1982/33* . . 
1983/84* . 
1984/85* . 



11,270 
10,979 
12,541 
10,714 
11.205 



24.312 
24,634 
26.714 
22,491 
23320 



12.480 
12,715 
13,144 
1 1 .975 
11^30 



24,538 
24.797 
26389 
22,965 
24,085 



9,113 
9,535 
9.358 
9.600 
9.700 



Thou, tons 



17.591 
17,714 
19,306 
17,350 
18,150 



1,631 
2,077 
2.025 
1,650 
1,450 



6,784 
6,908 
7.109 

5,350 
5,500 



10,744 
11312 
11363 

1 1 .250 
1 1 ,1 50 



24,375 

24322 
26.415 
22,700 

23,650 



1,736 


22.7 


1.103 


19.0 


1,261 


20,6 


725 


31.0 


780 


25.0- 




31.0 




$/ton 


163 


218 


175 


133 


474 


187 


265 


190 


435 


145-175 



See footnotes at end of table. 



Agrlcuitura! Outlook 





Ar«a 

Harvoi- 
Pl anted tsd 


Yield 


Produ«> 
tion 


Total 
«ippW 


Feed 

and 
resid- 
ual 


Other 

tic 
use 


Ex- 
port! 


Total 
u«e 


Ending 
stocks 


price^ 


Cotton 

1980/81 . . 
1961/82 . . 
1982/S3* , 
1983/84* . 
1984/85" . 


Mil. 

14.5 

143 

11.3 

7.9 


acres 

13.2 

13.8 

9.7 

7.4 


lb/acre 

404 
543 
590 
506 


11.1 
15.6 
MSI 
7,8 
11.8 


14.1 
16.3 
16,6 
15.7 
14.7 


MiJ, 


bales 

5.9 
5.3 

5.5 

5.6 


5.9 
6.6 
5.2 
7.0 
5.5 


11.8 
11.8 
10.7 
129 
11.1 


;2.7 

'6,6 
'7.9 
'2.9 
*3.7 


c/lb 

74.7 
54,3 
59,4 
66.6 



Supply and utilization— metric measure^ 





Mil. 


hectares 


Metric 






Mil, metric tons 








S/metrtc 








tona^ha 
















ton 


Wheat 
1980/81 . . . 


32.6 


28.7 


2.25 


64.6 


89.2 


1.4 


19.7 


41.2 


62,3 


26,9 


144 


1981/82^ . . 


36.0 


32.8 

32.0 


2.32 


76.2 


103.2 


3.9 


19.4 


48.2 


71.5 


31.7 


134 


1982/83* . . 


35.4 


2.39 


75.3 


107.0 


5.3 


19,4 


41.1 


66.8 


41.2 


130 


1983/84" . . 


31.1 


24.9 


265 


65,9 


107.2 


10.4 


19.9 


i:? 


69.2 


37.9 


130^ 


1984/65* . . 








68.7 


106.7 


10.2 


19,9 


68.2 


38.5 


118-129 












Mi!. 


metric tons 


(rough equiv.) 








Rice 
























1980/81 . . . 


1.4 


1.3 


4.95 


6.6 


li 


'a4 


25 


4.2 


7.1 


0,7 


282 


1981/82 . . . 


1.5 


1,5 


5.40 


8.3 


:o.4 


27 


3.7 


6.6 


2.2 


200 


1982/83" . . 


1.3 


1.3 


5:ii 


7.0 


9.2 


'a4 


2,5 


3.1 


6.0 


3.2 


179 


1983/84* . . 
1984/86" . . 


a9 


0.9 


4.5 


7.8 


'a3 


2.7 


2.8 


5.9 


1.9 


191 








6.1 


8.2 


'04 


2.8 


2.S 


6.0 


2.2 


176^209 














Mil. metric tans 










Corn 
1980/81 . . . 


34.0 


29,5 


5.72 


168.6 


209.8 


105.0 


20.6 


59.8 


183.5 


26.3 


122 


1981/82 . . . 


34,0 


301 


6.85 
7.12 


206.2 


232.5 


106.7 


50.0 


177.3 


55.2 


98 


1962/83" . . 


33.1 


29.4 


209.2 


264.4 


114.9 


22.8 


47.5 


185.2 


79.2 


106 


1983/84" . . 
1964/85" . . 


24.4 


20.8 


5.09 


105.8 


?85.1 


99.7 


24,1 


48.3 


172.1 


13.0 


126 








198.4 


211.4 


105.4 


26.0 


50.2 


181.6 


29.8 


102-120 


Feed Grain 
























1960/81 . . . 


49.1 


41.1 


4.82 


198.0 


250.7 


123.0 


23.8 


69.3 


216.1 


34.6 


— 




49.9 


43.1 


5.71 


246,2 


281.1 


128.5 


t8 


m 


212.9 


68.2 


— 


49.1 


429 


5.83 


250.2 


318.7 


139.4 


221.4 


97.3 


— 


1983/84" \ \ 


41.5 


324 


4.20 


136.0 


233.9 


122.4 


29.3 


56.0 


207.7 


26.2 


— -^ 


1984/85" . . 








237.9 


264.8 


128.0 


31.3 


56.8 


216.0 


48.8 


— 


Soybeans 
























1980/81 . . 


28.3 


27.5 


1.78 


4a8 


56 5 


:2.4 


27.8 


19.7 


49,9 


r2 


278' 


1981/62. . . 


27.4 


26.9 


2,03 


64.4 


63: 1 


"2.5 


28.0 


25,3 


55.8 


222 


1982/83" . . 


28.7 


28.1 


Z15 


59.6 


66.5 


;2.4 


30.2 


24,6 


"1 


9.4 


209 


19S3/84* . . 


25 5 


25.0 


1.73 


42.6 


52,0 


*2.1 


28.5 


20.7 


51.3 


2.9 


290 


1984/65" . . 








55.11 


59.3 


*2.4 


29.4 


22.5 


54.3 


6,3 


22&312 


Soybean oil 
























1980/81 . . . 


_^ 





_ 


5.11 


5.66 


„ 


4.13 


.74 


4.87 


.79 


500 


1981/62. . . 


_ 


:'_ 


_ 


4.98 


5.77 


_ 


4.33 


,94 


5.27 


.50 


419 


1982/83" . . 


_ 


_ 


-^ 


5.46 


5.96 


_ 


4,47 


,92 


5.39 


.57 


464 


1983/84" . . 


_ 





_ 


4.86 


5.42 


-_ 


4.36 


,75 


5.11 


.33 


^728 


1984/85" . , 


'. '. 


- 


- 


5.08 


5,51 


-7 


4,40 


.66 


5.06 


.35 


573-728 


Soybean meal 
























1980/81 . . . 
1981/82 . . . 


__ 


_ 


._ 


22.06 


2Z26 


-^ 


15.96 


6.15 


22.11 


.15 


241 


_ 


_ 


_ 


22.36 


22.51 


— 


16.06 


6.27 


22.35 


.16 


201 


1982/83* . , 


^ 


^ 


_ 


24.24 


24.39 


— 


17.52 


6.45 


23.97 


.43 


206 


1983/84" , .. 


_ 


_ 


„ 


20.40 


2a83 


— 


15.74 


4,85 


20.59 


24 


220 


1984/65' . ^ 


■ ■^■' T 


^ 




21.61 


22.81 




16.46 


4.99 


21,45 


.40 


176^220 
S/fcg 


Cotton 
























1980/81 . . . 


5.9 


5.4 


.45 


Z42 


3.07 


^ 


1.28 


1.28 


256 


*.59 


1.65 


1981/82 , . . 


58 


5.6 


.61 


3.41 




5: 


1.15 


1.43 


2,58 


*1.44 


1.20 


1982/83* . . 


4.6 


3.9 


.66 


Z60 


4 05 


— 


1.20 


1.13 


2 33 


*1.73 
V63 


1.31 


1983/84- . . 


3.2 


3.0 


.57 


t.69 


3142 


_ 


1.28 


1.52 


280 


1.47 


1984/65" , 


4.6 






Z57 


3.20 


— 


1.22 


1.20 


2.42 


V61 


— 



"JuJy 11, 1964 Supply »nd Demand Estimates^ ' Mariceting ye 
* ' ' ' ".and sovoil 



_ beginning June 1 for wheat, barlev, and oats, August 1 for cotton and rice, September 

t for soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorghum, sovmeaLand'sovoil.^ Includes imports. ^Season average. *lodudes seed, 'Upland and extra long staple. 
Stock estimates ba^ed on Census Bureau data vvhich fesuUs In an onaccounted difference betvveen suppfy and use estimates and change^ In ending stocks. 
•Conversion factors: Hectare (ha.) ■ 2.471 acres* 1 metric Ton - 2204,622 pcxjnds, 36.7437 bushels of vwheator soybeans, 39.3679 bu»heli of corn or 
sorghum, 49.9296 bushels of bariev- 69.8944 bushels of oats, 22046 cwt. of rjce.and 4.59 48aPound bales of conon, 'Statistical discrepancy. 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data , 



2,957.8 



Gross national product^ 

Personal consumption 

eKpeodtTures .... 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods . . 

ClothlnG and shoes . 

Food aod beverages 
Services .*.,.-- 
Gross private domestk: 

investment 

Fixed investment.. . 
Nonresident La I . . 
ResJdenttsI .... 

Change tn business inventories , 
Net ei^ports of goods and services. 

EKpom 

(mpoTtt 

Government purchases of 
goods and services . . . 

Federal 

State and local 



Gr on national product ^,. .r. . . 1.51Z2 

Personal consumption 

expenditures . . . . « 

Durable aoodv 

Nondurable 90ods 

Clothir>g and shoes. . * 

Food and beverages ^ ...... . 

Services . * 

Gross private donnestte irrvestment . * 

Ftxed investment 

Nonresidential .............. 

Residential 

Change b business inventories - . * 
Net exports of goodsand services. . . 

EKPorts 

Imports 

Government purchases of 

goods end Mfvfccs 

FedWBt 

State and iocai 

New plant and equipment 

aKpenditurM {$bil.} ^ . 

Implicit price deflator for GNP 

(1972-100) 



DispD«abJe Tncome ($bi).) 

Disposable income (1972 Sbit.) . . . 
Par capita diipoubia income {$) . . 
Per C^lita dtspouble income 
(1972 S) , 

U.S. popuiation, totaJ. IncL military 
abroad (mil.) 

Civilian population (mliJ 



4,661 



Annual 



1983 



1984 



1381 r 1982 r 1983 r Mr 111 r IV r 

$ BIL (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



3.069.3 



3.304.8 



3.267.0 



3.346.6 



3.431.7 



3.553.3 



1972 $Bil. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at an no at rates) 



1,480.0 



1.534.7 



1.5243 



1 .55a2 



1 .572.7 



1^10.9 



4.555 



4£70 



4^19 



4.694 



4776 



4.865 



3.646.4 



1.849.1 


1.984.9 


2.155.9 


2,141.6 


2.181.4 


2.230.2 


2<276.5 


2.326.7 


235.4 


246.1 


279.8 


276 J 


284.1 


299.8 


310.9 


318,7 


730.7 


757.5 


801.7 


796.9 


811.7 


823.0 


341.3 


857.8 


114.3 


116.8 


127.0 


127.1 


126.8 


132.5 


136.1 


142.0 


373.9 


392.8 


416.5 


413.6 


420.5 


425.1 


433.9 


441.6 


883.0 


982.2 


1.074.4 


1.068.6 


1.035.7 


1.107.5 


1.124.4 


1,150.2 


484.2 


414.9 


471.6 


449.6 


491.9 


540lO 


623.3 


631.5 


458.1 


441.0 


485.1 


469.0 


496.2 


527.3 


550.0 


577.7 


353.9 


349.6 


352.9 


339.3 


353.9 


383.9 


398.3 


421.2 


104.3 


91.4 


132.2 


129.S 


14Z3 


143.4 


151.2 


156.6 


26.0 


26.1 


■13.5 


-19.4 


-4.3 


12.7 


73.8 


53.3 


23.0 


19.0 


-8.3 


^.5 


■ 16.4 


^29.8 


^1.5 


■58.0 


369 9 


348.4 


336.2 


328.1 


342.0 


346.1 


358.9 


371.4 


341.9 


329.4 


344.4 


334.5 


358.4 


375.9 


410.4 


429.4 


596.5 


650.5 


685.5 


68Z2 


6S9.8 


691.4 


704.4 


746.1 


223.9 


258.9 


269.7 


27a5 


269.2 


266.3 


267.6 


299.3 


367.6 


391.5 


415.8 


411.6 


42a6 


425.1 


436.8 


446.7 



1 ,640.2 



950.5 


963.3 


1,009.2 


1.006.2 


1.015.6 


1X)3Z4 


1.044.1 


1.061.7 


140.9 


140.5 


157.5 


156.2 


159.6 


167.2 


173.7 


177.6 


360.8 


363.1 


376.3 


374.9 


378.5 


383.2 


387.1 


396.0 


SZ6 


84.2 


88.5 


B9.0 


87.6 


91.4 


94.2 


98.6 


180.9 


182.3 


188.9 


187.4 


190.9 


191.2 


189.7 


193.4 


44a8 


459.8 


475.4 


475.1 


477 j6 


482.0 


483.4 


488.0 


230.9 


194.3 


221.0 


21Z6 


230.6 


249.5 


235.5 


286.2 


219.6 


204.7 


224.6 


2ia7 


229.3 


24Z2 


253.9 


264.6 


175.0 


166.9 


171.0 


165.3 


17Z6 


184.5 


193.3 


202.6 


44.5 


37.9 


53.7 


53.4 


57.2 


57.3 


60,6 


62.0 


11.3 


■10.4 


■3.6 


^.1 


.9 


7.2 


31.6 


21.5 


43.8 


29.7 


1Z6 


lae 


11.9 


2.0 


^.3 


lao 


160.2 


147.6 


139.5 


137.0 


141.6 


141.0 


144.9 


148.8 


116.4 


118.0 


126.9 


123.4 


129,7 


139.1 


153.2 


158.3 


287.0 


292.7 


291.9 


29Z4 


292.0 


288.8 


289.5 


302.4 


iia3 


117.0 


116.2 


117.2 


115.6 


113.0 


11Z2 


123.7 


176.8 


175.7 


175.7 


175.2 


176.4 


175.8 


177.3 


178.7 


289.4 


232.7 


269.2 


261.6 


270.5 


284.0 


293.2 


303.3 


195.60 


207.38 


215.34 


214.25 


215^89 


2ia21 


220.58 


???.31 


2.041.7 


2.180.5 


2.340.1 


2.302.9 


2,367.4 


2.423.6 


2.50Z2 


2,557.6 


1 .049.3 


1 .058.3 


1 ,095.4 


1 .082.0 


1.10Z2 


1.124.3 


1,147 6 


1.167.0 


8.874 


9.382 


9.977 


9,332 


10.082 


10.313 


10.608 


10.821 



4.937 



230lO 


23Z3 


234.5 


234.2 


234.8 


235.4 


235.9 


236.3 


227.9 


23a 1 


232.3 


23Z0 


23Z6 


233.2 


233.7 


234.1 



See footnotes at end of next table. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Selected monthly indicators 



Annual 



1983 



1984 



$). 



1981 


lAa? 


1983 p 


June 


Jan 


F«b 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June p 






MonTh^data seasonaliy 


adjusted except as noted 






151.0 


138.6 


147.6 


146.4 


158.5 


160.0 


160.8 


162.2 


16Z8 


163.6 


150.4 


137.6 


148.2 


147.4 


159.5 


161.4 


16Z1 


163.6 


164.2 


164.8 


140.5 


724.7 


134.5 


133.2 


148,6 


150.5 


151.4 


152.8 


153.3 


154.1 


154.8 


156.2 


168.1 


167.8 


175.2 


177.2 


177.6 


179.2 


179.9 


180.2 


140.9 


136.8 


156.2 


167.4 


164.7 


167.0 


167.5 


168.3 


168.9 


167.4 


100.4 


99.5 


100.8 


ioa7 


103.2 


103.9 


104.1 


104.4 


105.3 


105.7 


7.6 


9.5 


9.5 


lao 


7.9 


7.8 


7.8 


7.8 


7.5 


7.4 


2.429.5 


2,584.6 


2,744.2 


2.734.4 2.897.4 


2^23.5 


2,940.6 


2.969.0 2,980.7 


3,004.6 


7.99 


8.50 


8.84 


8.79 


9.09 


sioe 


9.09 


9.11 


9.10 


9.13 


* 440.6 


* 478.2 


* 525.3 


5ia9 


530.0 


53Z9 


535.1 


535.3 


541.0 


546.1 


M, 794.9 


'K959.5 


*2J96.2 


2.117.0 2.206.8 


2^2Z5 


2.230.0 


2,24Z7 2,258.4 


2^271.5 


14.029 


10.686 


8.63 


8.82 


a93 


ao3 


9.44 


9 69 


9.90 


9.94 


14.17 


ia79 


1Z04 


11.74 


1Z20 


izoa 


12.57 


1Z81 


13.28 


13.55 


14.70 


15.14 


1Z57 


1Z36 


12.29 


1Z23 


^ZG2 


12.04 


1Z18 


1Z13 


1,084 


1.062 


1,703 


1.743 


1.9fi0 


2,262 


1,662 


2,016 


1,805 


1.900 


8.5 


8.0 


9.2 


9.B 


10.7 


10.7 


10.O 


10.2 


11.0 


10.8 


355.8 


343.5 


367.1 


369.0 


401.1 


398.S 


401.9 


405.9 


4l2.3p 


- 


523.6 


505,5 


514.3 


500.6 


518.1 


B27.2 


532.8 


541.1 


545.9P 


- 


87.0 


89.5 


97.8 


98.6 


106.6 


105.5 


103.9 


107.5 


10B.1P 


109.0 


26.3 


27.0 


3Z1 


32.8 


37.1 


36.9 


35.3 


37.4 


37.8P 


38.6 


60.7 


62.5 


65.7 


65.8 


69.5 


68.6 


68.6 


7a 1 


7a3p 


70.4 


19.9 


20.8 


21.6 


21.7 


22.5 


2Z3 


2Z4 


22.9 


2Z8p 


22.9 


8.2 


8.6 


9.6 


9.6 


10.3 


10.3 


ia2 


10.3 


10.2p 


10.1 


4.2 


4.3 


4.5 


4.5 


4.7 


4.7 


4.8 


5.0 


5.0P 


5.1 



Industrial production, total^ (1967"100) 
Manulacturlng (1967"100) . . 

Ourflbtetl967-100> 

Nondurable (1967-100). . . 
Leading economic indicatori'* (1967=100) 
Employment' (mil. persons) .... 

Un«mplovmont rata' (%) 

PenonaMncome' (S bU. annual rale) 
Houriy aarningi In manufacturing* ' 
Money stock Ml (dally avg.) ftbll.l* 
Mor>ey Mode M2 (daily ffvg. I (Sbll)* 
Thra^-month Treciurv bill rtt«' (%) 
AaacOfporatQ bond yiald {Moody' il''' (%) 
Intareit f«ta on naw hom« moftgagai^ ' (%) 
Housing starts. Private (IncJ. fvml (thou. I 
Auto sales at rvtaiL total' (mil.) .... 

Busineu vales, total* (S bll.) 

Buslnas inventories^ toial^ \% bll.) . . . 

Sales of all retail noft t£ bll.)' 

Durable goods stores (S bill 

Nondurable goods stores (S bill . . . 

Food stores ($ bll.) 

Eating and drinking Places (S biL) . 

Apparel and accesiory stofes (S bil.) 

^Department ot Commerce. * Board oi Governors of the Federal Reserve System. ^Composite Index of 12 leading Indicators. * Department o^ Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Not seasonally adjusted, 'December of the year listed. 'MoodVs Investors Service. 'Federal Home Loan Bank Board. * Ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, holidays, and trading day differences, p * pre llrr»l nary, r ■ revised. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S, agricultural trade products 



Export commodities 

Wheat. f.o.b. vessel. Gulf Ports t$/bu.) 

Corn, f,o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (S/tw.l 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ooru iS/bu.). 
Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel Gtilf pons ($/bu.) .... 

Soybean oiL Decatur (ctlJtti) 

Soybean meal. Decatur (S/tonI 

Cotton. 10 market avO. spot (ca/lb.l 

Tobacco, avg. prlcA of auction (ctiVlbil 

Rice, f.ab. mill. Houston (S/cwt) 

Inedible tallow. Chicago (cttJib,), -.. . , 

Import commodjtiwt 

Coffee. N.Y. ipot (S/lb,J 

StJ9ar, N.Y. spot ictx/ibi) 

Rubber. NLY. spot tcWlbil 

Cocoa beans. N.Y. ($/lbi) 

Bananas, f.o.bi port of envy (SMCHb. box) . . . 

p ^ preliminary. n,a. ■ not available. 



C |J* 1>/UU1 


Annual 




1983 






1984 






1981 


1982 


1983 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


4.80 


4.38 


4.30 


4.11 


4.17 


4.10 


4.22 


4.30 


4.19 


4.12 


3.40 


Z80 


3.49 


3.45 


3.67 


3.50 


a78 


3.81 


a73 


3.74 


3.28 


ZSl 


3L34 


3.41 


a3o 


a22 


a40 


3.00 


3.39 


3.16 


7.40 


6.36 


7.31 


6.33 


7.94 


7.64 


B.26 


8.25 


8.B1 


8.09 


21.07 


18.33 


23.51 


19.71 


28,26 


27.23 


30.11 


3Z06 


38.66 


35.60 


218.65 


179.70 


200.91 


176.05 


201.23 


185.56 


196.06 


188.41 


188 45 


174.45 


71.93 


60.10 


68.68 


7a69 


70.55 


71.39 


74.89 


75.64 


79,44 


75.00 


156.48 


17Z20 


173.96 


174.92 


16894 


167.58 


166.52 


166.06 


166.06 


166.06 


25.63 


18.89 


19.39 


19.10 


2a 26 


20.25 


20.25 


20.10 


19.50 


19.50 


15.27 


1Z85 


13,41 


13L19 


16.00 


16.00 


16.75 


17.00 


19.13 


20.00 


1.27 


1.41 


1.33 


V28 


1.50 


1.51 


1.51 


1,48 


1.48 


1.47 


19.73 


19.86 


22.04 


2Z54 


21.51 


21.90 


22.00 


2Z03 


22.00 


2Z06 


56.79 


45.48 


56.19 


55.36 


57.64 


58.19 


57.77 


56.44 


51.16 


47.50 


.90 


.75 


.92 


1.00 


1.15 


1.11 


1.13 


1.13 


1.19 


1.08 


7.28 


6.80 


7.93 


9.16 


6.20 


7.56 


7.51 


7.52 


7.73 


6.33 
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U.S, agricultural exports by regions 



Octotwr-May 



Mav 



Change from year aarlier 



Regk>n and country 



Weitem Europ* 

European Communitv 

BelgHjm-Lujtembourg 

France 

Germafiv. fed, ReP * . . 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Other Western Europe 

Portugal 

Spain 

Switzerland 

E«t»rn Europe 

German O^m. Flep -,..... 

Polaod ■ . -,: 

USSR . 

Asia 

West Aiie (Mideast) 

Turkey 

IraQ V. 

Israel ^ ■ / - 

Saudi Arabia 

South Alia 

India 

Pakistan 

Emi and Soutneast A^ia 

China 

Taiwan ^ 

Japan. * , . . . 

Korea. Rep 

Hor>g Kong 

tndonejia 

Philippines. 

Africa . . . 

North Africa 

Morocco 

AlQCfia 

Egypt 

Other Africa 

Nigefla, , 

flep. S. Africa 

Lctin AmarJca and Caribbean 

Brazil ^^>-- . - 

Caribbean Islands 

Colombia r . - . 

Mejtico 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Canoda ,, . 

Oceania. i . . t i^. . \ . ». . .d. 

Total' 

' Totals mav not add dy^e to rounding. 



1982/83 19831/84 



; Mik 



7>tOB 

6.559 
585 
405 

1.035 
812 

2,091 
556 

1^46 
434 
894 
260 

556 

111 
165 

943 

9,187 
947 
16 
177 
184 
311 
896 
680 
84 

7,344 
512 
829 

3398 

1.095 
231 
252 
238 

1.370 
901 
140 
113 
605 
469 
188 
67 

2,977 
249 

506 
175 
1.103 
139 
374 

1.208 

153 

23.800 



7.379 
5,301 

621 

417 
1,072 

606 
1,818 

551 
2.079 

555 
1.028 

258 

612 

108 
145 

1.843 

10.707 

1,214 

136 

258 

249 

322 

680 

331 

19t 

8,813 

437 

1,029 

4.937 

1.295 

275 

314 

159 

1,887 
950 
184 
118 
584 
937 
252 
415 

3,497 
275 
545 
154 

1.360 
166 
512 

1.284 

150 

27,259 



1933 



536 
61 
24 

118 
61 

177 
63 

153 
54 
43 
30 

79 

n 

29 



1.047 

102 

5 

37 

8 

31 

123 

91 

17 

821 

4 

105 

450 

151 

28 

25 

25 

208 

159 

8 

31 

104 

49 

10 

8 

465 
28 
59 
18 

228 
21 
54 

165 

19 

2,680 



1934 



616 

474 
35 
54 
56 
61 

189 
42 

142 
49 
61 
12 

74 
17 
18 

226 

1.322 

157 

31 

63 

19 

29 

101 

8 

64 

1.065 

31 

131 

592 

157 

32 

62 

29 

322 

179 

30 

24 

115 

143 

41 

52 

412 
16 
73 
16 

165 
33 
58 

20B 

16 

3.l93r 



October May 


May 


Percent 





-11 


« 


-12 


6 


-43 


3 


125 


4 


-53 


-1 





■13 


7 


■1 


-33 


13 


-7 


28 


-9 


15 


42 


■1 


-60 


^8 


-6 


-3 


55 


-12 


38 


95 


3.667 


t7 


26 


28 


54 


750 


520 


46 


70 


35 


138 


4 


-6 


-24 


-18 


-51 


-91 


127 


277 


20 


30 


■15 


675 


24 


25 


27 


32 


18 


4 


19 


14 


25 


148 


■33 


16 


38 


55 


5 


13 


31 


275 


A 


-23 


^4 


11 


100 


192 


34 


310 


519 


550 


17 


-11 


10 


^3 


8 


24 


^12 


-11 


23 


28 


19 


57 


37 


7 


6 

>5 


24 


■2* 


-16 


15 


19 



Ad 
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U.S. agricultural imports 



Animals, live fnoJ * ... * 

Meatf and preps., excL poultry (mt) 

Beef and veal {mt) . 

Pork (mt) 

Diiry producti (ml) 

Pouhryind Products 

F«tiw oils, and grease (mt) 

Hides and Aln«, fncl. forrickii. . . . 

Wool, unmMHrfactured (mt) 

Grains and faedi [mX\ 

Fnjita, nuti^ and pFaparatk>ns . ^ . . 

Bananaiartd Plantdini jmt) .... 
Vegetables and Preparattona (mt) . . 
Tobacco, unmanufacturad (mt^ , . . 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt). . . . 

Se*dt (mt} 

Nuraary rtock and cut flowart. . . . 

Suflar, cane or beat (mt) ...... 

Oilioedt and Products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) . 

Protein rneat (mt). . 

vegetable oils (mt) 

BaveraQas axel, fruit Juices (hf) . . . . 
Coffee, tea. cocoa, vk«^ etc. (mt). . 

Coffee, Ind. product! (mt) 

Cocoa beans and products (mt) . . . 
Rubber and aiJred gumt (mt) . . ^ . . 
Other 

Total 





Octofc 


iSr.May 




^ 


May 






^ 982/83 


1963/84 


1962/83 


1983/84 


1983 


1964 


1963 


1984 


Tnoo. 


units 


$Thou. 


Thou 


units 


SThou. 


1.020 


1,246 


382.433 


411,063 


162 


148 


49,457 


34,513 


6t3 


577 


1. 375.586 


1 ,236,982 


85 


73 


189.119 


151.652 


429 


356 


882.074 


759,754 


61 


37 


130,796 


80,282 


168 


203 


451 B55 


434,371 


21 


33 


50.764 


66,320 


204 


236 


497.013 


503,313 


27 


33 


56,398 


59,287 


- 


- 


54.411 


92,330 


— 


^ 


8,184 


8,168 


6 


11 


3,578 


7.168 


1 


2 


432 


1,155 


" 


- 


142,199 


151,471 


— 


— 


15.004 


16.277 


23 


43 


78.267 


142,055 


3 


6 


8,847 


21,655 


976 


1J10 


291,472 


347.205 


127 


120 


37,426 


37,111 


- 


— 


1.257,759 


1,521,129 


— 


— 


192,829 


266,132 


tjA3 


1<922 


397.952 


469.981 


235 


241 


55,270 


59,880 


1.295 


1.669 


815.470 


972.151 


184 


173 


113.819 


113,046 


125 


125 


370,283 


373.100 


17 


12 


5T.905 


37.350 


6 


20 


4,760 


9.432 


1 


2 


339 


1.080 


79 


75 


74,509 


78,535 


7 


10 


5,853 


13.161 


- 


„ 


156,621 


198,830 


— 


— 


21,516 


27,314 


1,736 


2,101 


666,192 


835,658 


302 


195 


123^13 


68,379 


672 


849 


312,442 


547,825 


80 


94 


38.945 


74.046 


120 


175 


52,708 


72.044 


12 


19 


6,405 


7.S6S 


59 


91 


9.5B3 


16.583 


6 


12 


1,056 


2.019 


493 


584 


250r151 


459.198 


62 


63 


31,485 


64,159 


7.625 


8,366 


858,560 


960,051 


760 


1.018 


99,170 


117,742 


1,230 


1,196 


2.831,724 


3.146,619 


138 


169 


326,950 


461499 


743 


758 


1 .980.906 


2,191.875 


93 


100 


248,395 


299.900 


361 


303 


620^23 


675,602 


30 


53 


50.981 


123^40 


459 


565 


381,071 


598.713 


65 


72 


57,568 


78,669 


— 


— 


484.108 


562,726 


— 


- 


89,111 


68.802 


— 


— 


11,038,458 


12.685,376 


_ 


_ 


1 .486.085 


1 .647,038 



Trade balance 



October. May 



1962/83 



1983/84 



1983 



May 



1984 



$Mil. 



ExpDTtl 

Agrlcultufai . . . 

NonagrlcuJtural . 

Total' 



23,600 
105,842 
129,642 



27.259 
111.018 
138.277 



2.680 

13J75 
15,855 



3,193 

15,059 
18,252 



imports 

Aoricultural . . 
Nonaaricultural , 
Total^ 



11,038 
146,776 
157.814 



12,685 
189.737 
202.422 



1,486 
20.233 
21,719 



1,647 
24.687 
26.334 



Trade balance 
Agricultural . . . 
Nor^agricuitural . 
Total 



12,762 
^40,934 
-28.172 



14.574 
.76,719 
-64.145 



1,194 
.7,058 
^5,864 



1.546 
-9.628 
8.082 



* Domestic exports inciuding Department of Defense shipments (F.A,S. value). * Imports for consumption (customs value). 
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U.S. agricultural expK^rts 



October-Msy 



May 



198Z/63 



1983/84 



198Z/63 



1983/84 



Thou, units 

AnimaK i**B (no.) ^B3 503 

M«Mt ind prvps,, exd. PoultfY (ml) . . 278 283 

Diiry Producti (ml) ^''^ ^^^ 

Poultry m«au ImiJ 172 143 

Fati. otli. and gnaies {mil LOI? 980 

Hidei and riiini bncl. funkini _ — — 

Cattle hkle*. Whole (no.) 15,397 16,425 

Mink pelts (no.) 2,118 2,142 

Graint «id feeds (mt) 69.691 72,856 

Wheat and wheat flour (mt) 25,641 25*426 

Rice(mt) 1.327 1,45S 

Feedgrains.ejccl. Products fmt) .. . 37,593 40,506 

Feedsand fodders Imt) 4,761 4,859 

Other gram prchductt (mt) 569 609 

Fruiu, nuti, and praparvtionG (mt) . . . 1,448 1,353 

Vogetablesandpraparationi (mt) . . . . 1.097 1,092 

Tobacco, unmanufacturad (mt) 186 178 

Cotton, excl. lintafslmt) 781 1,122 

Se«d»<mt) 194 194 

Sugar, cane or beat Imt) 25 223 

Oilfwds and producti Imt) ........ 25,491 21,913 

Oilseeds (mt) :. ^ - - 19.269 16.677 

Soybeans Imt) ,^ . . 16.171 15*663 

Protein meal (mt) 5,1 18 4,189 

Vegetable oili(mt) M04 1,047 

EsMntiai oiif Imt) 7 7 

Other - 



$ Thou. 



TotaJ . 



131,286 

640,582 

230.448 

188.789 

411,460 

716.588 

476,024 

55,054 

9*976,353 

4*183*061 

520,016 

4,272*328 

790,676 

210,272 

1.265.291 

697,397 

1.121.664 

1,135,561 

246,635 

7,048 

6,227*943 

4*515*612 

4.192312 

1*113,704 

598,627 

59,092 

743.467 

23*799,604 



148,572 

636.885 

246,1 1 1 

183,541 

472,897 

911,678 

654*625 

56,888 

11*765.454 

4,101,506 

585,825 

5,996,399 

363.052 

218*672 

1^04,904 

716*041 

!3.133,230 

1 *804.920 

246*063 

66.328 

6.904,527 

5,097.050 

4.672.638 

1.029*144 

776,334 

68,777 

754,627 

27.258775 



1983 1984 

Thou, ur^its 



56 
32 
32 
20 
134 

1*778 

293 

7*719 

2,734 

201 

4,035 

621 

126 

179 

154 

16 

105 

23 

1 

2,361 

1,762 

1.592 

444 

131 

1 



72 

35 
34 

17 
130 

2,327 

302 

8,597 

3.232 

210 

4.588 

509 

56 

164 

160 

13 

128 

22 

34 

2,232 

1.777 

1,546 

303 

151 

1 



1983 1984 

'$"Thou. 



12,466 

74,706 

32,638 

22,194 

54,955 

81,751 

58,928 

6,575 

1,189,786 

446*017 

73*944 

532,938 

101,476 

33,411 

142,075 

87,318 

92,319 

157,474 

22,555 

343 

609,850 

438.760 

384.623 

97.005 

74,088 

9,450 

90.025 



-'- 2379.905 



14,935 
77*853 
33.189 
21.035 
70.280 

126.596 

98.586 

6*B78 

1.414,090 

523,379 
73,389 

695.366 
96.707 
25*249 

155,571 
93.060 
79*219 

229,336 

20,962 

8,509 

754,805 

566*905 

475,669 
71,174 

1i6.727 

7 J 63 

86,702 

3,193.295 



Indexes of nominal and real trade-weighted dollar exchange rates*_ 

1983 



1984 





July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 














April 1971*100 












Total a^lcutture 
Nominal* . . . 
Real' 


354.4 

9a6 


384.1 
97.2 


403.2 
96.4 


429.8 
949 


454.4 
96.0 


478.4 
97.0 


505,7 
•97,6 


538.8 
•96,2 


580.4 
•94.1 


619.3 
•95.3 


662.1 
•97.4 


710.5 
•97.5 


Soybeans 

Nominal . . 
Real 


145.8 
89.0 


149,1 
92.2 


149.3 
91,8 


148.8 

39.8 


152.3 
91.5 


155.3 
93.0 


1&7,5 
•94.3 


155.1 
•91.7 


15Z9 
•88.9 


155.6 
•89.9 


162,8 
-92.5 


163.0 
•92.5 


Wheat 

Nominal .... 
Real 


1.290.1 
98.5 


1,443.6 
103.4 


1,553.3 1,713.1 
101.9 101.2 


1 .843.4 
101.7 


1 .972.7 
101.6 


2*126.0 
•10T9 


2,33Z2 

•101.6 


2,586.1 
M00.4 


2,80Z4 
•101,7 


3.017.5 
-10Z7 


3,304.8 
•103.2 


Com 
Nominal .... 
Real 


354.5 
9Z7 


38Z1 

95.9 


400.4 
95.4 


424.5 
93.6 


44a3 
95.1 


471.1 
96.3 


497.1 
*9T4 


526.2 
*95.1 


563.2 
•92.4 


599.2 
•93.3 


641.2 
•95.9 


684.7 
•95.9 


Con on 

Nominal .... 
Real 


157.0 
89.9 


158.9 
91*9 


159.9 
91.7 


163.4 
91.7 


160.2 
94.3 


181.4 
94.3 


18Z5 
•94.1 


181,4 
*93.1 


179.8 
•91.8 


180.7 
•92,3 


18Z5 
•93.3 


187.3 
•93.9 



' Nominal values are Percentage changes In currency units per dollar, weighted 5y proportion of agricultural exports from the United StatesL An 
increaw indicates that the dollar has appreciated. = Real values are computed (n the same way as the nominal series, adjusted for CPI changes in the 
cou retries involved. 

•Preliminary; assumes the same rate of CPI increase/decrease as the previous sbt months. 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 



Whftat 

Area (hectare) 

Production < metric ton) . . 
Exports (metric tonl^ . . . 
Consumption (metric ton)* 
Ending stocks (metric tonP 



Coarta srslns 

Area ^hectare! . 

Production (metric ton) . . 
Export! (metrte ton)' . . , 
Consumption (metric ion)* 
Ending stock* (metric ton)^ 

Rica, mi Had 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . 
Exports (metric ton)' . . . 
Consumption (metric ton)' 
Ending stocks (metric ton)' 

Total paJn« 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . 
Exports (metrjc ton)* . . . 
ConsuTDption (metric ton)* 
Ending stock* (metric ton)' 

Odaeed^ and mesis^ ' 

Production (metric tonl'i. 
Trade (metric ton) ..... 



F>tt and oli>' 
ProductPon (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) . . . 



Cotton 

Area (hectare). . . , 
Production (bale). , 
Exporti(bdie). . . . 

Cor>3umption (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 



1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/S1 


1981/82 


19R7/S3 p 


1983/84 F 


t9G4/85 F 








MM. units 








228.9 


227.6 


236.6 


239.7 


238.8 


228.1 




446.8 


422.8 


441.3 


449.6 


479.5 


489.5 


496.3 


72.0 


86.0 


94.1 


101.3 


98.3 


101.8 


102.2 


430.2 


443.5 


442.6 


445.5 


466.5 


4839 


496.0 


100.9 


80.4 


80.9 


85.3 


96.3 


101.9 


102.2 


342.8 


341.1 


34Z3 


348.4 


333.2 


332.1 




753.6 


741.5 


729.9 


768.2 


781.6 


688.6 


793.6 


90.2 


98.8 


109.0 


98.9 


91.6 


91.3 


92.4 


748.: 


740.3 


739.8 


741.6 


756.2 


760.9 


769.6 


91.2 


91.6 


83.7 


112^8 


138.1 


65.8 


89.8 


144.1 


1431 


144.5 


145.3 


140.6 


144.4 




260.7 


253.9 


271.0 


280.6 


285.4 


305.2 


308.2 


1T.6 


12.7 


13.1 


11.6 


11.8 


12.2 


11.7 


255.B 


257.8 


27^2 


281.5 


289.8 


305.3 


308.7 


27.7 


23.4 


22,1 


21.2 


16.8 


16.8 


16.3 


715.8 


711.8 


723.4 


733.4 


712.6 


704.6 




1,461.1 


1.418.2 


1.442.2 


1.498.4 


1 .546,4 


1.483.3 


1.598.1 


173.8 


197.5 


216.2 


211.8 


201.7 


205.3 


206.3 


1.434.1 


1,441.9 


1 ,454.6 


1,468.6 


1,514.5 


1.550.1 


1.574.3 


219.6 


195.4 


186.7 


219.3 


251.2 


184.5 


206.3 


82.1 


90.6 


87.7 


93.4 


95.6 


92.2 


97.1 


40.6 


51.8 


48.6 


54.1 


54.0 


50.9 


51.5 


48.5 


52.0 


52,5 


55.2 


57.3 


56.9 


57,8 


19.3 


20.7 


19.7 


21.2 


21.3 


20.3 


21.9 


32.4 


32.2 


32.4 


33.2 


32.2 


31.8 




59.6 


65.2 


64.8 


70.8 


67.5 


67.6 


73.9 


19.7 


23.1 


19.7 


20.2 


18.7 


18.9 


T9.2 


62.0 


65.3 


65.9 


65.5 


67.8 


68.6 


70.5 


24.1 


24.0 


24.1 


28.7 


25.6 


2AJ 


28.0 



F = Forecast, p - preiiminary. ' Exciudes intra-EC trade. *Where itock> data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 
'Stocks data are based on dIfferFng marketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Data not availabie for aii countries; includes estimated 
change in USSR grain itocks but not absolute level. ^Soybean meai equivalent. 'Caiendar year data. 1979 data correspond with 1978/79. etc. Excludes 
saff lower, sesame, and castor oil. 
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Transportation Data 



Rail rates; grain and fruit-vegetable shipments 

Annud 




















1963 






1984 






Rail freight rate index^ 

All products 0969=100) ,, . . 

Farm Products (1969=1001 ,.,,;.. 
GralntDec 1978-1001 


1981 

327.6 
315.0 
148.1 
329.4 
26.3 
37.9 

262 

886 

7,769 


1982 

351.4 
337.2 
159.5 
353.2 
24.9 
41.2 

387 

696 

7,849 


1983 

355.8 
342.9 

160^2 

356.6 

26.1 

40.6 

551 

769 

7.873 


Jun« 

355.4 
34Z0 
160.0 
3f>6.4 
22.5 
38,0 

675 
UlO 
9.862 


ian 

37a7 

357.7 

167.2 

371.9 

31.1 

26.2 

516 

957 

6.847 


Feb 

370.7 
367.7 
1672 
371.9 
29.2 
22.6 

500 
813 

6.697 


Mar 

371. OP 
357.7p 
167.2p 
371. 9p 
27.7 
36.8 

617 

755 

7,510 


Apr 

371. 1p 
357.7p 
161 .2p 
371.9P 
27.0 
38.7 

666 

628 
8^17 


iM0y. 

371. TP 
357.7p 
167.2P 
371.9P 
23.6 
36.5 

792 

R?5 

9.654 


June 

371. 1p 
357.7P 
167.2p 


Food product) (1969-100) 

Rail carloadmgi of piin (tfiou. ean)' , . . 
Barge Shipmanti of gr«in {mit. bu.l^ .... 
Fr«h fruh «nd ve^tabl* ihipmvnts 

Phffgv bacfe (thOusarxJcwL)'* 

RalMihoo. cwt)**. , 

Truck (thou, cwl)** 


371.9P 
24.3 

36.3 

811 

934 

10.337 



* Departmeni of Labor. Bureau Off Labor Statistics, revised April 1982. ^Weekly average; from Association ot American RalEroads, *Weekly average; 
from Agricultural Marketing Service, USD A. * Preliminary cteta for 1984. p = Prelim inarv. 




Advances Made 

in the Poultry Industry 



Tbe t/,5, pQuttry Industry'. Chaitging Econom- 
ics and Structure, by Floyd A. Lasiey. AER- 
502. 32 pp. S3.25. Ord^ SN 001-000 
04342-1 from Superiritettdeni of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washmgtortf 
D.C. 20402. 



This report looks at changes in the U.S. poultry industry 
over the fast 25 Vears. While per capita consumption of 
poultry meat in 1981 has nearly doubled since 1960, retail 
prices rose only 74 percent for broilers, 67 percent for tur- 
keys, and 59 percent for eggs. Vertical integration and tech- 
nological advancements in the poultry industry have vastly 
improved production and efficiency, and enabled Producers 
to hold costs down. Farm sales totaled S3.6 billion for eggs, 
$4,5 billion for broilers, and over $1.2 billion for turkeys in 
1981, up from about S2 biMion for eggs, S533 million for 
broilers and S270 million for turkeys during the early fifties. 
Consumers paid only 86 percent more for poultry in 1981 
than they did in i960, compared with a 212-percenl increase 
for all food. 
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Keep tabs on farm income and expenses with the Economic Indicators of the Fsrm 
Sector series. 

This series of five separate reports, offered now on a subscription basis, explores 
the economic status of US- farms to give you a comprehensive update on where 
U.S. agriculture is headed. 
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Farm Sector Review 
Production and Efficiency Statistics 
Costs of Production 
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